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TIMELY TEXTS - 


Behold I stand at the door, and knock: 
if any man hear my voice, and open the door, 
I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, 
and he with me. Rev. 3:20. 


And the nations were angry, and thy wrath is come, 
and the time of the dead, that they should be judged, 
and that thou shouldest give reward unto thy servants, 
* * and them that fear thy name, small and great; 
and shouldest destroy them which destroy the earth. 
Rev. 11:18, A. V. 
And the seventh angel sounded; and there followed 
great voices in heaven, and they said, 
The kingdom of the world is become the kingdom 
of our Lord and of his Christ: 
and he shall reign for ever and ever. 
Rev, LL315,°R: Vis 


A PROCLAMATION 


6c 7 HEREAS great nations of the world have taken up arms against one 
; another and war now draws millions of men into battle whom the 
iN WAS counsels of statesmen have not been able to save from the terrible 


sacrifice; and 
‘‘Whereas in this as in all things, it is our privilege and duty to seek counsel 
and succor of Almighty God, humbling ourselves before him, confessing our 
weakness and our lack of any wisdom equal to these things; 
‘“‘And whereas it is the especial wish and longing of the people of the United 
States, in prayer and counsel and all friendliness to seifve the cause of peace; 
“Therefore I, Woodrow Wilson, president of the United States of America, 
do designate Sunday, the 4th day of October, 1914, a day of prayer and suppli- 
cation and do request all God fearing persons to repair on that day to their 
places of worship there to unite their petitions to Almighty God, that overruling 
the counsel of men, setting straight the things they cannot govern or alter, 
taking pity on the nations now in the throes of conflict, in his mercy and goodness 
showing a2 way where men can see none, he vouchsafe his children healing 
peace again and restore once more that concord among men and nations without 
which there can be neither happiness nor true friendship nor any wholesome 
fruit of toil or thought in the world; praying also to this end that he forgive us 
our sins, our ignorance of his holy will, our wilfulness and many errors and 
{| lead us in the paths of obedience to places of vision and to thoughts and counsels 
that purge and make wise. 
“In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 


“WOODROW WILSON, 


“President of the 
“United States of America.” 
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/D MY OPPORTUNITY. 


In times of great calamity, or suffering, the 
minds of men turn instinctively to God, or, as 
has been said: “Man’s extremity is God’s op- 
portunity.” There are but few men, no matter 
how profane or ungodly, who at some time 
or other do not pray. God has put an accus- 
ing or an excusing conscience in the hearts of 
the heathen. 


Every man we meet in ordinary times is a 
prospective or possible Christian. In times 
like these, when over half the world is blood- 
drenched, each man we meet, each friend we 
possess, is interested in anything that will pro- 
vide a certain sure foundation for his faith. 
He is ready for something that will satisfy his 
restlessness, and provide a way in which he 
may walk that will bring him to his journey’s 
end with a knowledge that he has done his 
duty on the way, paid his obligations to man- 
kind, and, as Stevenson says, unafraid. There 
has been in every man’s life some things he 
wishes were not, and there are tendencies 
which he wishes were different, weaknesses 
which may be made strength. 


We know Who is equal to all this, and we 
are willing, sometimes, to tell of the source of 
all the good in our lives. But we seldom take 
the pains or trouble to put ourselves in an- 
other’s place and tell it to him in the way that 
he will understand. We don’t care enough to 
make him care. We are sometimes willing to 
warn the sinner of the error of his way, and 
if he doesn’t take the warning, let him be 
damned. Jesus talked to sinners as if they 
pcre his friends, and they became friends in- 

eed. 


If ten men in each of the 13,000 churches 
which our readers serve would each take 
one young man, and ten women each take one 
young woman and be their friends until they 
knew their Friend, and knew him well enough 
so that they in turn wanted their friends to be 
friends with Him, there would be the greatest 
revival the church has known, and it would 
be a quiet revival, quiet like the growth of the 
mustard tree, quiet like the working of leaven. 


He stands at the door and knocks—and he 
will manage the whole affair if we let him in 
and obey him. There is no church door, but 
would be swung wide for him, if he were rec- 
ognized, but he is much more concerned about 
the opening of individual doors. The uneasiness 
of the world, the uncertainty, is evident. Have 
we the remedy? Are we interested enough 
to see that men take the remedy, or are we 
like distributors of patent medicine samples, 
putting a small bottle on each door step, and 
then going on? 


A LIMITED PRAYER. 


Among the back hills of West Virginia we 
once knew an honest old farmer who expressed 
the desires of his neighbors as well as his own, 
in a time of drought, when he prayed earnestly 
for a rain, but stipulated that it should be “a 
new-ground soaker,” and “not no gulley-washer,” 


—a distinction which those acquainted with the - 


difficulties of agricultural effort among the hills 
will appreciate. 


CHRISTIANIZED OR SOCIALIZED. | 
Bishop Charles D. Williams. 

According to all the words of Jesus, the at- 
tainment of the Kingdom of God is the final 
end of his mission, and the center of all his} 
teaching. The conception of the Kingdom of 
God varies. The popular idea puts it some-| 
where beyond the sky and after death; Jesus 
never put it there; he declared, “It is in your 
midst.” The ecclesiastical idea puts it in the 
church only; Christ made it. far greater than 
that when he included all the universe. The 
Kingdom of God means the complete rule of 
God, the obedience and the harmony of the 
will of God done on earth as in heaven. 


The old aim was to establish the Kingdom 
of God in the individual. The new idea is a 
social idea, and must include all society organ- 
ized to do the will of God. This means the 
complete consecration of the common things 
of life, as the prophet called for in his vision,| 
as told in the second part of the text. 


Some ask whether our civilization is not al-} 
ready Christianized. Yes, it is in spots and} 
strata, but far from completely. In certain} 
things, life is founded on Christian ideas, in} 
the home, the school, the state; but in certain 
other things, the foundation and theory is| 
thoroughly unchristian. Nowhere is this more} 
true than in industry and in business. This| 
is the root cause of a great deal of our present} 
social unrest. If all lines of activity which has; 
Christianity as a basis were true to their 
theory, we would have heaven on earth. If 
business were absolutely true to its theory, we) 
would have hell on earth. 


Wealth in itself is not wrong. But this| 
blindness of mammon has brought about deathi 
and accident; has caused the prostitution off 
womanhood, and the sacrifice of woman and} 
children in mills and factories. This is the 
pagan half of our civilization which must be 
reconciled to the better half. 


The solution of the problem may lie in one 
of several directions. The church so far has 
failed to accomplish its part, and other forces 
will come in to do what they can. The pas4 
sion for service must be substituted for the 
greed for gain. Co-operation must take the 
place of competition. It is possible that this 
will be accomplished; the aim must be to ac- 
complish it soon and in a Christian way. 


Socialism has started on a line of activity 
which may be the solution, but in addition to 
the righteousness of the individual in subordi-+ 
nating himself to the social good, there must 
be a collective Christianity before the idea will 
be successful. 


Socialism gets at the problem from belo 
and from without. Christianity gets at it fro 
within and from above. It seeks not a refor4 
mation, but a regeneration, the finding of a 
new soul for society. It is the business of the 
church to preach this new crusade, so that i 
the end all things shall be consecrated to the 


Civil Service Rules in Stationing Ministers 
W. C. POOLE 


There are nearly 200,000 ministers of all 
faiths in the United States. Of this number 
nearly 20,000 are Catholic priests. The larger 
Protestant bodies report in their service ap- 
proximately as follows: Baptists, 40,000; Meth- 
odists, 45,000; Presbyterians, 15,000; Lutherans, 
10,000; Protestant Episcopal, 5,000; Disciples, 
8,000; Congregational, 6,000, and the numerous 
smaller bodies the remainder. 

Of this number, all of the Methodists and a 
number of the smaller bodies are stationed an- 
nually by the authority of the appointing pow- 
erin the church. The Baptists are selected by 
the congregations which desire them. Perhaps 
a grand total of 50,000 ministers are subject to 
change in any one year, in all denominations. 
This would give an average pastorate of four 
years, which is above the average in many de- 
nominations and churches. Can a just and 
equitable merit system be devised by which 
each man can get the reward of his labor and 
be assured of a fair and sure standard by which 
he and others may know when he is rendering 
real service? 

It is doubtful if any other organization has 
as many different standards for efficient serv- 
_ ice as the church. Organized labor has a sys- 

tem so that each member had an admittedly 

equal claim when he meets a certain standard. 
Telegraph operators have a system by which 
each has an assurance of grading. The United 

States Army has a definite standard for service 

and promotion. Even the politicians, with all 
of their so-called corruption, have been forced 
to adopt the civil service rules. 

Of all governments for society, church gov- 
ernment clings closest to the autocratic. The 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope was the 
climax. But this is an age of increasing de- 
mocracy. The last century has not only seen 
democracy grow extensively until its spirit has 
reached every land, but the spirit has grown 
more intensive where it previously existed. It 
has reached the churches. 

Efficiency seems to be the greatest word in 
all lines of service at the present time. Once 
it was authority. At other times it has been 
sacrifice, heroism, faithfulness, zeal, work, 
watching and others. For the next period men 
in the ministry as well as other lines of service 
will be measured by efficient service rendered. 

Since this is true, would not our church lead- 

ers do well to define what is efficiency in the 
ministry? Would it not help the well-meaning 
minister who is deficient? Would it not give a 
sense of satisfaction and security to the one 
who is over-anxious? The chief satisfaction 
most of us got out of our college examinations 
was the mark “Excellent” from the examiner. 
But few ministers ever see such a mark after 
they leave college. Would not some of the 
over-anxious ones feel a sense of relief to 
know when they have made an “E” in a year’s 
work? 

_ The double standards—yes, the many stand- 
ards—for judging service in the ministry, the 
little personalities which sometimes creep in, 
the utter helpnessness of a minister to defend 
his rights, his complete dependence on the 
whims and fancies of others, and the lack of 


system and security in grading, have driven 
many of our most gifted young men into other 
fields of service. There is just as much hero- 
ism and self-sacrifice as ever if the need arises, 
but men of capacity will never submit them- 
selves to men of incapacity—and this is right. 

For the want of defined standards, men in 
authority in locating ministers have frequently 
been misjudged. In the Methodist church, few 
district superintendents leave the office with 
as many friends as they had when they en- 
tered. At least they have more critics. They 
are usually charged with personalities, favor- 
itism, and many other things of which some 
are innocent. Much of this could be avoided 
if there could be set some definite standard 
known to the ministers, the laymen and the 
appointing powers, to gauge appointments un- 
der a form of civil service. Of course, there 
would be a definite regard of merit. 

In far too many places it is a known fact 
that the ministers who do the hard work and 
bear the hard burdens will get the hard work 
to do. 

Let a minister make a great success of build- 
ing a church or paying a church debt or raising 
money, and the church authorities will usually 
see to it that the other kind of congregations 
do not want him. Let him establish the repu- 
tation of a “polished preacher,” and he will get 
the places where there is no hard work. The 
rule is to send the worker where there is work 
—whether he is promoted or not; and to send 
the one who does no hard work there is no 
hard work to do, even if he is promoted. This 
is done for the “good of the work.” Many of 
us have seen it done many times. This system 
chafes the sense of justice, and after a time 
there is smarting. Can a betteft merit system 
be found? 

I admit that it is difficult to gauge the work 
of a minister in tables of facts and figures. The 
disciplinarian would not get credit in such 
statistics as the booster. The man who had 
to serve churches on the receding tide would 
be placed at a disadvantage unless he was 
given a handicap. The victim of a reaction 
would make a bad showing. But if such a 
standard could be adopted it would so gauge 
work that there would be fewer exploiters who 
“set out while the tide is up.” It would give 
credit to the man who takes up a collapsing 
boom and pays a church debt as well as to 
the boomer and builder who exhausted his 
resources in building a fine church and leaving 
its financial troubles for his successor. 

In any event the sense of democracy and 
fairness and efficiency is so growing and in- 
fluencing all conditions, that it is a safe guess 
that its influence will not only reach the 
church, but that in some form, service in the 
church will be defined and standards set, and 
a merit system will be devised. 


GOOD ANALYSIS. : 
A certain preacher took for the text of his 
sermon Acts 17:6, and made the following 
divisions: : 
1. The world is upside down. 
2. It must be turned right side up. 


WHAT AILED MRS. WILSON. 


If you want to know what ailed the wife of 
the President, you may ask either the doctors 
or the ministers’ wives. They both know. 
The doctors know more about Bright’s Dis- 
ease; but the ministers’ wives know more 
about the complications. There was the Con- 
gressional complication, and the Mexican 
complication, and the European comoplication. 
Does any minister's wife question how Mrs. 
Wilson felt when she read the papers after 
those eighteen young men were shot at Vera 
Cruz? There is not a parsonage in Christen- 
dom that does not realize how Mrs. Wilson 
felt when she saw the war cloud rising, and 
knew that it meant anxiety and care and heart- 
ache for her husband. Many and many a 
minister’s wife has said to her own heart, “I 


know what Mrs. Wilson died of.’ Many of 
them die of the same trouble. The doctors 
have not always called it Bright’s Disease. 


The particular organ that broke down under 
the strain depended on the constitution of the 
woman herself; but whether they called it 
Bright’s Disease with complications, or neuritis 
with complications, or something else with 
complications, it came to the same thing in the 
end. It is the complications that kill. 


We recently have read the published letters 
of Dolly Madison. She was a gay young wom- 
an when she went to the White House, and she 
faced with her husband the criticism, and bore 
the burden of the war of 1812. It was just a 
hundred years ago, and when the White House 
was burned and she fled from Washington in 
a buggy to the place where she expected to 
‘meet her husband, she was compelled to stay 
out of doors all night in the rain because the 
farmer to whom she applied for shelter did 
not like the way her husband conducted the 
war. Yes, and many a minister’s wife has faced 
the world as homeless and heartsick as Dolly 
Madison because some one did not like the 
way her husband conducted a funeral or a 
prayer-meeting. Poor, gay, heartbroken Dolly 
Madison, with the rain leaking down your 
back, and the White House in possession of 
the British, we look back one hundred years 
and drop a tear for you! 


_We will now disclose the real name of the 
disease that killed Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. It 
is Vicarious Suffering. It is bearing the burden 
of her husband. It is feeling the load of public 
responsibility on her frail shoulders. The doc- 
tor says, “Bright’s Disease with complica- 
tions.” The unthinking say, “She died of 
Bright’s Disease.” No; she had Bright’s Dis- 
ease, but she died of the complications. 

If you don’t believe it, ask the minister’s 
wife. She knows.—The Advance. 


A UNIQUE SERIES OF EVENING 
SERMONS. 

We received an exceedingly interesting lit- 
tle folder advertising three sermons on “That 
Girl.” The topics are: 

That Girl in the Home. 
That Girl in Society. 
That Girl in Love. 

The pastor’s name is Rev. F. J. Turner, of 
Neenah, Wis. The little folder is about 3x4 
inches. 


AN EVENING WITH THE OLD HYMNS. | 
Fanny C. Duncan. 


Here is an idea of one woman. While it 
may not be called a “method of church work, 
it is a unique method of carrying on. Chris- 
tian work. As such, it should have voice and 
wide imitation in the cities of the land. 

In Louisville, Kentucky, in the heart of the 
business district, just bordering the rooming | 
and boarding house section, is a small park | 
adjoining the postoffice, and belonging to the | 
government. It is capable of holding perhaps | 
1,000 or 1,500 people. A fortuitous combina- | 
tion of buildings creates there a continual 
gentle breeze, and thither go each night the 
homeless roomers for a breath of air. 


Past Louisville flows the Ohio and one hot | 
day a lady on a picnic boat watched from the 
deck at nightfall a solitary woman standing 
on the pier of the bridge under which the | 
crowded boat passed. The boat cleared the | 
bridge and went its happy way homeward: but | 
the woman who looked down from the pier | 
on the joyous crowd suddenlv leaped into the | 
yellow waters and was lost before help could | 
reach her. The lady never forgot its lesson. | 
This summer she arranged for a weekly 
“Evening With the Old Hymns,” in the little 
park. Each Tuesday evening a different band 
of consecrated singers rise in the park and, | 
led by a cornet begin singing the dear old | 
familiar hymns of our mothers and grand- | 
mothers—such as “How Firm a Foundation,” | 
“Tesus Knows,” “Though Your Sins be as | 
Scarlet,” etc. There is no prayer, no sermon, 
no talk, nothing to suggest a religious service. | 
People chat as the song rolls past; or they 
join in the singing; or they walk about; many | 
of them shed tears! No one speaks to them or | 
appears to notice their tears. That is left to 
the Holy Spirit. But a small circle of devout | 
ones are in constant prayer. It is the hope 
of the originator that some homesick soul, | 
some doubting heart, or some over-tempted | 
one may be brought back to home and mother 
and God through the sweet old hymns of |} 
childhood. It is a simple service, easily | 
reached, and full of possibilities. 


THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD. 
Were half the power, that fills the world with | 
terror, 
Were the 
courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts; 


wealth, bestowed on camps and 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred! | 
And every nation, that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain! | 


Down the dark future, 


through long genera- | 

tions, | 

The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then| 
cease; 


And like a bell, with solemn sweet vibrations, | 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say] 
“Peace!” 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 
' The blast of War’s great organ shakes the 
skies! | 
But, beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF THE CHURCH 
HENRY MONFORT CARY 


The Institutional Church has large possibili- 
ties, as yet undeveloped, because they are so 
little understood. There have been no great 
conferences of pastors and workers in insti- 
tutional churches, and there has been but little 
exchange of ideas. There is as yet no common 
program, as there are no definite aims. Insti- 
tutional churches have been little else than 
isolated and timid experiments at social serv- 
ice. It is still true that there are many who 
reeret that the institutional church ever came 
at all, and many others who fear that the 
church will lose its zeal in its distinctive spir- 
itual ministrv for the sake of social service. 
The institutional church is, however, so plainly 
an attempt to answer a clear demand of the 
times, that this opposition, scattered and il- 
logical as it has always been, cannot seriously 
prejudice the future of the work. It has come 
to stay. 

The real significance of the institutional 
church, commonly not understood at all, or but 
dimly sensed, lies in the fact that it commits 
the church to a new theory of the legitimate 
field of church activity, and is itself a con- 
crete expression of a new doctrine of the scope 
of the church’s responsibility to the community. 
The conservative churches act on the theory 
that their duty to the community is fulfilled 
when they have preached needed reforms, 
urged support for worthy charities and con- 
tributed a sermon or two to the educational 
propaganda which preceeds any wide welfare 
program. The institutional church recognizes 
all this as part of its duty, but feels responsible 
for some definite attempt to work out as much 
of that program as lies within reach of its lo- 
cal influence. At least it does this where it 
understands its own nature and significance. 
It does not, however, always understand itself. 


The critics of the institutional church point 
out that it has not achieved all that was ex- 
pected of it, nor all that was claimed for it, 
and in the fact they are quite right, although 
not in the cause they assign. The institutional 
church has been disappointing in many ways, 
but where it has failed it has not failed because, 
as its critics assume, it has undertaken too 
much, but because it has undertaken too little. 
This was not the fault so much of the pro- 
moters of the work as of those who adopted 
a policy of “watchful waiting,” and of the sup- 
porters of the work, whose contributions, like 
their vision, were limited. The limitations 
were naturally reflected in the work itself. 
Where institutional work has been established, 
it will be remembered that it did not happen 
without much discussion—some of it acri- 
monious—and frequently, that permission to 
try it at all was only purchased at the cost 
of some devitalizing compromises. Under the 
circumstances it is not surprising that the work 
has not always emerged triumphantly from the 
first experimental test. Like steam, it is capa- 
Eo big things, but not in the kettle on the 

ob. 

The most serious mistake that has been 
made with regard to the institutional church 
is this—that it has been listed with other char- 
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ities. It has been talked up as a new form of 
charity—not quite like others, it is true, but 
enough like them to be included in the com- 
mon category. This is due to a strange theory 
which has obtained in the church from time 
immemorial. The theory assumes that the 
constituency of the churches is composed of 
well-to-do people who have it in their power, 
and are by their Christian profession bound, to 
help the helpless poor. This theory, as far as 
it goes, is good and beautiful and has given 
rise to many splendid charities. The trouble 
with the theory is that it is not true. Our 
church people, like our population, are not di- 
vided into the very rich, the well-to-do and 
the destitute poor. This division leaves out of 


“the reckoning about 75 per cent of the people; 


a vast multitude who are neither well-to-do 
nor destitute poor; people whose resources 
sufice—with good management and much 
stretching—to cover current expenses, but which 
strain and break and breed debt under stress 
of those emergencies which occur in every 
family—common emergencies which are ir- 
regular but sure as rain and wind and as un- 
certain and not to be foreseen. 


The biggest problem in this country is the 
problem of the millions who are living on the 
borders of poverty, or—what amounts to the 
same thing in an estimate of resources—at the 
upper limit of an income which suffices to 
maintain decency as long as conditions are 
normal. Lest the problem of the destitute 
press too strongly on our sympathies to allow 
of a clear view of this greater problem, let us 
recall a few facts. 

The problem of the destitute poor has grown 
too big and too complex for charity organiza- 
tions. It may never be wholly solved, but in 
at least one European country—German—the 
pressure of this problem has been appreciably 
reduced by government labor bulletins, gov- 
ernment employment bureaus, scientific distri- 
bution of government work, and by unemploy- 
ment insurance. These things must come in 
this country. A beginning has been made 
with the employment bureau in several states 
and these have done good service. They will 
do immeasurably better when each state 
bureau is part of a Federal system. The Com- 
mission of Industrial Relations has drafted 
a bill for a Federal system of labor reports. 
The first step has therefore been taken. We 
have still several miles walk ahead of us but 
the point is—we are moving. One other move- 
ment has been started in this country which 
bids fair to carry us further along toward the 
ideal condition where there will be sufficient 
work for all. Kansas has toiled away for a 
quarter of a century at its chosen problem 
and is able to show better health, better aver- 
age mentality, greater wealth per capita, few- 
er criminals and fewer poor than any state in 
the Union. With less than a score of million- 
aires and not one with a rating of over five 
millions, bank deposits have grown in ten 
years from $100,000,000 to over $220,000,000. 
Average per capita holdings of taxable prop- 
erty are the largest in America. Out of 105 


counties thirty-eight report empty poor-hous- 
es. Forty-eight did not send a prisoner to jail 
last year. Eighty-seven counties did not send 
an insane patient to an asylum. In fourteen 
counties no jury has been called to try a crim- 
inal case in ten years. Fifty-three counties 
have empty jails. Why? The average Amerti- 
can state uses twenty-one dollars a year per 
person for liquor. Kansas saves twenty dol- 
lars per person per year and applies the pro- 
ceeds for the welfare of the people. Education 
from the kindergarten to the Master’s Degree 
is free. When the problem of unemployment 
shall have been met in a scientific way and 
when the nation shall have gotten sober 
through National Prohibition, charitable insti- 
tutions will probably be adequate to meet any 
remaining destitution. True foresight and pa- 
triotism will push these remedies to final es- 
tablishment and lay plans for the future with 
the working class in view, for the problem of 
the wage earner and the small salaried class 
will remain. 


The people of whom I am speaking are not 
able to provide for themselves in emergencies 
and there is no provision made for their needs 
by any but commercial agencies such as acci- 
dent, sick-benefits and industrial insurance 
companies. These agencies serve their pa- 
trons for profits and in the end do not solve 
their problem. On the other hand they can- 
not and will not accept charity. They rank, in 
their own estimation, as self supporting and 
consider the suggestion that they should “go 
on the town” in an emergency as an insult. 
They may be quite right or they may be quite 
wrong but in any case their attitude cannot be 
changed by any amount of argument or de- 
vice. These things are as they are. We are 
not making but facing conditions. They can 
only be helped by some method which will 
help them to help themselves and save their 
self respect. 


We have outlined a big problem. Before 
we study the solution let us be a little more 
specific. There are three phases of this prob- 
lem that deserve each a separate word—they 
have to do with human efficiency, human hap- 
piness and human life. 

Millions submit to the prospect of a life 
of low earning capacity due to low efficiency, 
due, in turn, most frequently to either lack or 
neglect of early opportunities to acquire such 
knowledge and training as would give their 
labor a higher value. The night school does 
not solve the problem. It is neither broad 
enough nor technical enough. The corres- 
pondence school has done good service, but 
aside from its many handicaps, it is expensive. 
A tuition fee of fifty or one hundred dollars 
looks as large as the side of a mountain to the 
man who is struggling to meet the just de- 
mands of butcher, baker, grocer and land- 
lord. Remember that no solution is adequate 
which only considers the young man who is 
bearing no weightier responsibility than his 
own support. It may be that the corres- 
pondence school cannot offer its service for 
less money. It must figure cost plus profit. 
That is no proof therefore that the service 
cannot be given for less. Let us be still more 
specific and point for a moment to just one 
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possibility. What we have said applies to in- 
dustrial and trade occupations. There is an 
occupation which, in its importance and pos- 
sibilities, overshadows both trade and industry. 
Every student of the facts of our national life 
knows that there must come—and that very 
soon—a back-to-the-land movement. It is a 
pressing exigency of national life, a necessary 
measure of national self preservation. Our 
food supply is not keeping pace with our food 
consumption. By the middle of the present 
century we shall have a population of approx- 
imately 200,000,000 to feed. From no known 
source can we hope for the additional supply 
needed to feed so many save from doubling 
the production of our available acreage. How 
is this to be done? There is only one answer 
—intensive or diversified farming of the small 
farm. We have not time to discuss it here. 
The point to remember is that there can be 
no intelligent farming without an adequate sup- 
ply of intelligent farmers. Somehow the com- 
mon people must be reached with information 
about the methods and possibilities of the 
farm. The possibilities of the small farm in- 
telligently cultivated are splendid. Inde- 
pendence and a good living are within the 
reach of any man who “will put his hand to 
the plow” and look forward. How is the towns- 
man to know? How can he be fitted to grasp 
the opportunity? The principles of farming, 
standard jokes to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, can be taught in the class room. Knowl- 
edge of soils and seeds and crops and markets 
and methods and fertilization and fallowing 
can be taught. Supplemented by excursions 
into the fields on Saturdays and Sundays, this 
teaching would put a townsman in possession 
of such facts as would make his life decision a 
matter of willing, not a hopeless, surrender to 
circumstances, as it is now. Farms are cheap. 
The call is urgent. The opportunity is big. 
Who shall tell and teach the townsman? The 
men who manufacture words and play politics 
in our legislatures can hardly be looked to for 
any aggressive intelligent action. The meth- 
ods of agricultural colleges are good but slow 
and expensive and impossible to the man who 
works all day. Pamphlets are an aggravation. 
They serve as a rule only to convince the 
townsman that his equipment of knowledge is 
totally inadequate. Experiment stations a 
thousand miles apart make no appreciable im- 
pression on the problem. An institution living 
close to the people, working purely for their 
welfare with no selfish aims to serve, can do 
what no other agency can do. The govern- 
ment could, but probably will not—and the 
colleges would but cannot meet this need. 
Some institution closer to the people must do 
it. The church has both a direct and an in- 
direct end to serve in promoting human effi- 
ciency. 

Recreation and amusements are now gen- 
erally recognized as physical, mental and mor- 
al necessities. Labor today for people of the 
class we are considering, is a monotonous 
round of actions ever the same, to be repeated 
and repeated until the worker becomes prac- 
tically automatic. Such a life followed day in 
and day out, year in and year out, cannot but 
produce its inevitable results of stagnation and 
apathy. To counteract this there must be 


some form of physical and mental change and 
excitement. Where shall people of small means 
turn for relief? At present their necessities 
are manipulated for profits by several agencies. 
We have the saloon, the pool-room, the danc- 
ing academy, the motion picture show. We 
cannot of course, at present do anything much 
for the man who turns to the saloon for relief 
from physical and mental depression—al- 
though it is worth remembering that this very 
depression is the greatest single asset of the 
liquor business. How about other people and 
the other agencies? Take the motion picture 
show, for example. I am no enemy of the 
motion picture. It has great possibilities. As 
a business, however, it trades upon and often 
panders unwholesomely to this hunger for ex- 
citement. All these agencies are in business 
for profits. They are not in the least con- 
cerned with the welfare of their patrons. They 
absorb a vast amount of American money each 
year. Any agency which will meet the real 
need of the people in a better way, will be at 
least as well supported and as popular as the 
present agencies. 

The most vital and pressing single problem 
has to-do with the health of the people. The 
bald figures alone are a challenge. There is 
an annual death toll of one million and a half. 
Of these six hundred and thirty thousand die 
before their time. Over one-third of all who 

~ die—550,800—are children under fifteen, 376,- 
000 are babies under one year. One-half of all 
who die, die of chronic diseases. Of 100 who 
die of tuberculosis 75 per cent could be saved. 

Of 100 who die of typhoid fully 85 per cent 
could be saved. I am only scratching the sur- 
face of these appalling facts. It will take 
something more vigorous than magazine thrill- 
ers and academic discussions to meet this is- 
sue. 

To be specific once more, take the common 
event of the birth of a child. The risk is con- 
siderable, the consequences are far reaching,— 
and the expense is large. The doctor and the 
nurse do their work—such as it is—and must 
be paid. The man who can welcome a new 
member into his family for less than fifty dol- 
lars is rare—I do not say fortunate, because 
he pays the price in reduced and inferior 
service and its ultimate consequences. For 
fifty dollars he gets very little. What is fifty 
dollars? It is two or three, sometimes, four 
weeks’ wages. He is, therefore, two or three, 
sometimes four, weeks behind his earning pow- 
er. For this mortgage on his energy he gets 
the services of a “practical” nurse and a gen- 
eral practioner who may have studied ob- 
stetrics with no higher view than that of get- 
ting and holding a practice. The doctor may 
be wholly blameless and may do his best, but 
like his patient he is the victim of circum- 
stances. A Catholic saint once said that “one 
soul is diocese enough for a bishop” and it is 
certainly as true that one human body is ter- 
ritory enough, offers problems enough, to ex- 
haust the knowledge of a whole hospital 
staff. The general practioner accepts a sit- 
uation which he did not create, assumes the 
dignity of omniscience attributed to him by his 
patients and makes the best of it. The man 
we are considering often does not know of, 
certainly cannot pay for, any better service. 
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When the mother is normal and healthy she 
recovers and the baby lives in spite of in- 
adequate care. Very commonly she is not 
quite normal and under pressure of necessity 
is up and around before she should be out of 
bed, dragging herself through her monotonous 
duties and laying up trouble for the future. A 
confinement case is perhaps the least expensive 
experience with doctor and nurse. Many phy- 
sions are generous with their patients but gen- 
erosity will not solve this problem. In more 
serious illnesses there are frequent tragedies. 
There are diseases which demand little medi- 
cine but much pure air, good food and rest. 
What does the ordinary bread-winner do in 
such a case? What can he do? How can he 
rest? He simply works until he can work no 
more and then dies. The hospitals do not be- 
gin to meet the need. I have lived with these 
problems for many years. One last word from 
general observation and intimate knowledge. 
It is not only not true to say that these peo- 
ple are wasteful, improvident, careless, extrav- 
agant,—but it is brutally unjust. I do not envy 
the man who can reconcile an attitude of com- 
fortable indifference to these problems with a 
serious profession of Christianity. 

After such a preamble the reader is prepared 
for some such statement as this,—that while 
the problem is enormous and the difficulties 
overwhelming, the need is urgent and ought to 
be met. That is not the statement I am pre- 
pared to make. There are difficulties but they 
are not overwhelming because they have been 
met and overcome. The solution is easy. 

Before I explain further, let me make one 
admission. The solution of this problem can- 
not be handled nor applied by fourteen church- 
es in a town of three thousand nor by seven 
churches in a town of seven hundred nor by 
three churches on the same city block. The 
limit of achievement for such churches is to 
tickle the vanity of their respective congrega- 
tions and starve their several pastors. This 
remedy can be applied by a community church, 
a consolidation of several churches or a city 
church with a big neighborhood around it. 

What has the church on hand to begin with? 
It has. property to the value of about $1,300,- 
000,000. The Protestant churches have a con- 
stituency of communicants and adherents of 
about 50,000,000. Most churches have a sys- 
tem of support which has not yet been de- 
veloped—the envelop system. The industrial 
insurance companies have done big things with 
the idea. To complete its equipment for a 
start the church would have to pass a minimum 
contribution statute. Since the minimum 
would be low, not more than is now urged for 
purely ecclesiastical purposes, far below the 
Scriptural ten per cent, well within the most 
modest income,—since it would yield a return 
of 1,500 per cent on the investment in the form 
of badly needed and at present unobtainable 
service, there would be no rational ground for 
a protest. It need not exceed 25 cents a week. 

Here then is the solution. It lies in the mid- 
dle ground between charity for the indigent 
poor and the self-sufficiency of the well-to-do. 
It is the big unexplored field of co-operation 
—the modern application of the old command 
—“Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

As the fruit of long reflection on the Parable 


of the Good Samaritan with side lights from 
Dr. Eliot’s “Religion of the Future” and the 
Woolworth Building and the business out of 
which it grew: from scores of specific prob- 
lems submitted to me rather for my sympathy 
than with any hope that I could solve them: 
and with the help of data supplied after con- 
siderable correspondence with the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor, the Rockefeller Institute, the State 
Board of Charity and the State Board of 
Health, the Actuary of a big Industrial Insur- 
ance Company, and other sources, I worked 
the idea out for a neighborhood of over 8,000 
people. Allowing a discount of 40 per cent for 
the inevitable people who will “wait and see” 
I had a potential membership of 5,000. It 
need hardly be said that the idea cannot be 
worked out on denominational lines: nothing 
much can, for that matter. At the rate, then, 
of twenty-five cents the neighborhood would 
produce a gross income of $60,000 per annum. 
Allowing a twenty per cent discount, on the 
advice of the actuary above mentioned, for 
lapsed payments, the net income would be in 
excess of $50,000 a year. This would be from 
one source of revenue alone. If I should 
offer definite figures for the budget, for health 
work and educational work, they would be 
questioned and the question would persist— 
will it work? The answer is ready. It will 
work for it is now working. A plan, in all es- 
sentials similar, has been in successful opera- 
tion for twelve years in Havana, Cuba. Ifa 
man wishes to increase his efficiency by study- 
ing some course of techincal education he is 
taught. If he is in need of medical treatment 
they send him to a splendid equipped hospital. 
If he needs rest and change they send him to 
whatever place is chosen by the phvsician and 
pay all expenses for six months. If his earn- 
ing power fails he need not beg. He is cared 
for by the association. Three associations 
have now an aggregate membership of 90,000 
and the last of them is now building a $4,000,- 
000 home for the idea. They have gymna- 
siums, swimming pools, club and school fa- 
cilities of all kinds, amusements, homes and 
hospitals, a savings bank and other advantages 
too numerous to mention. For a definite fee 
per month—and no extras—they give the 
‘freedom of all the privileges of the association. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association in 
this country saw a need and met it and has 
prospered. The Y. M. C. A. has prosperous 
associations all over the world. In Havana 
it fails, not because it is not good but because 
this is immeasurably better. What clerks and 
stenographers, journeymen and waiters can do 
in Cuba can be done in the United States. I 
had not heard of this work when I began to 
plan what I called the Neighborhood Idea. I 
heard of it only a short time ago. Up to that 
time I had only my own figures and estimates 
to offer in proof of my belief that it would 
work. Now there is no question of its pos- 
sibility. It is both popular and practical. 


Coming back now to my own neighborhood, 
I found that the people were spending—and 
are now spending—over $150,000 a year for 
such service as the Neighborhood House would 
render,—the sick bill alone amounting to $120,- 
000 a year. Better service than they have 
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ever known can be given for one-third of this 
amount—thus saving $100,000 a year. 


What would it be and what would it do? 


As I see the institution it is a fine auditorium 


for church services and other public meetings 


with a big club house built around it. There 
would be all the features of an institutional 


church, gymnasium, swimming-pools, bowling | 


alleys, billiard and game rooms, reading and 
music rooms, library and class rooms, labo- 
ratory, living rooms, offices, restaurant. On 
the upper floors there would be a twenty bed 
hospital for the sick and convalescents with 
model equipment, and a roof hospital for the 
treatment of pulmonary diseases. There 
would be medical and dental offices near the 
administration rooms on the ground floor. One 
of the main points of difference between this 
plan and the Cuban plan, would be the work 
of a staff of nurses outside the neighborhood 
house in the homes of the people. In case of 
sickness graduate nurses would take charge of 
the patient. If the patient were the mother of 
a family, and there were no servant, as there 
seldom is, a household helper would take over 
her duties until she was completely recovered. 
In short, the whole burden of sickness would 
be lifted. Expenses would not go up one dol- 
lar since this was what the minimum contribu- 
tion was intended for. In case of disease need- 
ing rest and change all expenses would be 
paid by the Association. It is hard to do jus- 
tice to the idea in a brief sketch. It would in 
a word, give to common folks like most of us, 
such care in sickness as is now only possible 
to the rich and the well-to-do. 


This program of practical service might, 
without inconsistency, be adopted by the 
church. It seems obvious that the church 
which takes but a theoretical interest in the 
common problems of common people can ex- 
pect only a return in kind. The church in 
Cuba was not big enough to do this work and 
so the people do without the church. How- 
ever much one may deplore the passing of the 
good old days and the coming of this new de- 
mand for a church which talks with its hands 
as well as with its lips there seems to be no 
checking it. It has come and we must meet it 
—or stand aside. The carrying out of such a 
program would get the church a hearing where 
it has now not the shadow of a chance. It 
would spread the influence of vital religion in 
a way never before attempted. It would change 
popular sentiment until that would be true of 
the church which was said of the Master that 
“the poor heard him gladly.” The church 
would be simply following His lead, who 
“went about doing good.” After all it is not 
such a revolutionary idea. The church itself 
now recognizes all these fields of endeavor as 
well within the sphere of religion. In the 
foreign field we employ doctors and nurses and 
teachers as well as evangelists to do the work 
of the church. Why may not this be done at 
home? The institutional church which will 
seize this opening and become as big as its 
opportunity will make history. 


INVOCATION PRAYERS 


Suggestive Petitions From a Metropolitan Pulpit 


PRAYER FOR THE DAY. 


-Eternal God, it has pleased Thee to gra- 
ciously give unto us another Sabbath, and the 
opportunity of worship and communion. Mer- 
cifully help us that we may use the day as the 
minister of Thy grace, and that our fellowship 
may be filled with power and light. May we 
unitedly draw near to the atoning Saviour, 
and through His mercies find access into the 
inheritance of the saints in light. Forgive the 
sins of our rebellion and redeem us from our 
guilt. Transform our spiritual habits that we 
may find ourselves able to fix our minds upon 
things above. Cleanse our hearts by _ the 
waters of regeneration, in order that our in- 
clinations may be fixed upon the things that 
please Thee. Rekindle the fire of our affec- 
tions, purify the light of our conscience. 
Broaden our compassions and make them more 
delicate in their discernments. Impart unto us 
the saving sense of Thy companionship, and 
in the assurance of Thy Presence may we 
know ourselves comptent to do Thy will. Meet 
with us one by one. Equip us with all needful 
armor for our daily battle. Feed us with hid- 
den manna, that so our strength may be equal 
to our task. Unite us in the bonds of holy 
fear, and may we all be partakers of Thy love 
and grace. AMEN. 


PRAYER FOR THE DAY. 


Heavenly Father, may we feel the privilege 
of the day of rest. May we all experience the 
grace of the ordinance, and enter into the 
joy and strength of its ministry. Guard us 
from selfishness in Thy house. Deliver us from 
the peril of forgetting one another and seek- 
ing only our own salvation. Give us a large 
and generous fellow-feeling, that we may be 
mindful of one another’s good at the throne of 
grace. Mercifully lead us in the way of life. 
May we have deliverance from everything that 
is deadly in worship; from pride, pretence, and 
formality. Give liberty to our spiritual senses, 
in order that we may be alert unto the high- 
est, and apprehend everything which it is Thy 
will to impart unto us. Restore the powers 
that have been lost or impaired bv sin. Sweeten 
the dispositions that have been embittered by 
rebellion. Kindle anew the consciences that 
have been almost put out by the cares or 
pleasures of the world. Renew the wills that 
have been weakened by sinful expediency and 
compromise. Create within us a hunger and 
thirst for the things which please Thee. Lift 
our eyes up unto the hills from whence cometh 
our help. Impart unto us, O Lord, a delight in 
Thy pleasures, and may we covet the things 
that most deeply concern our peace. May all 
our worship be controlled by the Holy Spirit, 
and may every worshiper be drawn into deep 
and intimate communion with Thee—AMEN. 


A THANKSGIVING DAY PRAYER. 
Almighty God, we thank Thee for the spirit 
of praise. We thank Thee if we can discern 
the signs of Thy providence upon the common 
road. We thank Thee if we have not forgotten 
the miracle of yesterday and its sacred lessons 
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for today. But if our gratitude is scanty be- 
cause our remembrance is faint, let Thy Holy 
Spirit quicken our memories that we may re- 
cover the lost revelation, and may come into 
Thy presence in the multitude of Thy mercies. 


We thank Thee for Thy church. We adore 
Thee for her communion in Christ Jesus. We 
bless Thee for the Blood of the Vine in which 
she bears her fruit. We glorify Thee for the 
radiant record of her triumph, for her miracles 
of grace, for her cloud of witnesses, for her 
martyrs who have been faithful unto death. 
We thank Thee for her prophets of the Word, 
for her Sweet singers who by their hymns 
have enriched our devotion and for all her un- 
named laborers who have toiled in obscure 
parts of the field. We bless Thee for her in- 
heritance. We thank Thee for her inconceiv- 
able wealth and glory which is yet to be re- 
vealed. Graciously deepen her purity. Bap- 
tize her with the holy fire of passionate love, 
and deign with her to hasten Thy kingdom 
from above. 


We thank Thee for our country. We bless 
Thee for all her hallowed privileges and free- 
dom. We praise Thee for all her men and 
women who have consecrated their strength 
to her highest good. We thank Thee for en- 
lightened laws, for all wise restrictions of per- 
sonal liberty, for all that is creative of com- 
radeship between man and man. We bless 
Thee for all larger vision, for wider fraternal 
sympathy, for the inspiration that seeks the 
peace and good-will of the race. God bless the 
President and all who share the government of 
the realm. Endue them with Thy Holy 
Spirit, and use them as ministers in the king- 
dom of Thy truth. 


Graciously draw us all into closer kinship 
with Thyself. Save us from slothfulness in 
Thy service. Deliver us from the infidelity of 
sin, and from the snare of the world, the flesh 
and the devil. May our family life be sweet 
and holy, and may the Lord break the Bread 
of Life at the common meal. 


These mercies we ask through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour—AMEN. 


Never Lost Him. 
Prov. 16:31; Matt. 19:14. 

A Christian mother in attendance at a campmeet- 
ing had with her her little girl of seven or eight 
years. A man filled with evangelistic zeal, meeting 
the child said, “Well, my dear, have you found 
Jesus?” The little girl looked up into his face 
with open-eyed wonder and replied, in a tone of 
surprise and protest, “Why, I never lost him!” 
And yet those, by the requirements of a mistaken 
and mechanical theology, who hold that every 
child, in addition to unconditional grace under 
which it is born, must be converted, would be 
"compelled to say that the little girl was mistaken, 
that she had never lost Jesus, indeed, but simply 
because she had never possessed him. Who was 
right, the child or the theologians? For ourselves 
we trust the unquestioning confidence of the 
child’s heart. She did not need to “find Jesus”— 
she had “never lost him.” 


TWO ILLUSTRATED SERMONS 
“Why Should the Children be Won to Jesus Christ” 


FIRST 


Because youth is the propitious time for soul-winning: 
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“If the world is to be saved, the children must be saved”—F. B. Meyer 


From ‘‘The Spiritual Life’’ by Prof. Geo. A. Coe. 


SECOND 


Because of the greater service they can render: 


At OF ACCEPTING CHRIST AND 
PROBABLE YEARS OF USEFULNESS 
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| AAN EARLY DECISION MEANS JUST SO MANY MORE YEARS OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


“Save an adult and you save a unit; save a child and you save a whole 
multiplication table’—Wanamaker. 
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THE CHURCH’S WORK IN THE WORLD 


HENRY GEKELER 


Paul told the Ephesians that Christ had 
given himself up for the church that he might 
present it unto himself a glorious church, not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing. The 
ideal church and its realization in a work-a- 
day world is bound to be a subject of only less 
interest than the person and work of the Sav- 
iour himself. 


1. We begin with this axiom: The church 
must affect and influence the entire round of 
human life. 

The business of the church is religion. Re- 
ligion is everything or it is nothing. Not all 
true religion is to be found within the church, 
but there, if anywhere, we look for it. In 
what other organization or institution should 
we so naturally expect to find those whom the 
Saviour called lights of the world. Their work, 
however, is not to be confined within the 
church walls, they are lights of the world. He 
also called them salt. Only as the salt is 
tubbed in does it preserve, only as it is min- 
gled with food does it give flavor. Where, if 
not in the church, should we seek the leaven 
of the gospel? The meal in which it is hid is 
not the church, but the world. The world is 
the whole lump that is to be permeated by the 
leaven. The church exists for the world’s sake, 
not for its own sake. As it loses its life for 
the world’s betterment, it shall find its life. 
Tf it saves its life, it shall lose it. What each 
member of Christ should do in his individual 
Capacity, all the members of the church should 
do in their corporate capacity. Christ working 
in them and in it will effect such a transfor- 
Mation that the kingdoms of the world shall 
become the kingdom of our Lord and of his 
Christ. 

2. Our second proposition is this: The 
church can not do everything, nor even all 
that men may demand of her. 

The child may insist that every speck of its 
slice of bread be evenly coated with butter. 
So we might childishly think that the church 
should equally distribute her energies over all 
phases of life. Most of us recognize that in 
so doing the church would be spreading her- 
self out too thin. Is there nothing for the 
school to do? Must the church be the sole 
teacher? Would education be broader and 
more efficient if every pedagogical policy had 
to. have ecclesiastical sanction? Is there noth- 
ing for the state to do? Must the church be 
state also? Doubtless politics—as well as edu- 
eation—can stand all the inspiration which the 
church can afford. But the question is, wheth- 
er politics would be purer if the church became 
a political party and dictated all civic move- 
ments. “Render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.” 
That saying is pertinent to this discussion, 
even when we go deep enough to acknowledge 
that Caesar also is a minister of God. The 
state has functions quite distinct from those 
of the church. At least under ordinary cir- 
cumstances and in ordinary conditions we do 
not help the state or the church by blurring 
this distinction. 

Nor can the church meet all the demands 
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which men impose upon her. Reformers of all 
kinds would harness up the church’s energies 
to their pet projects. Whenever we fear that 
the church is weak and outworn and moribund, 
comes along a new reformer, the conductor of 
some new movement, and convinces us that 
the church is well nigh omnipotent by his anx- 
iety that the church assume responsibility for 
the new movement or reform or philanthropy. 
Doubtless it is flattering to the church to re- 
ceive such appeals, but she should not be 
bribed by the flattery into undertakings for 
which she may have only slight competence. 


The church is a finite thing, notwithstanding 
Christ is her head. If the Master himself rec- 
ognized that for the time being he was not 
sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, may not the church, also, without sacri- 
ficing her dignity as his church, clearly see that 
she can not do everything, nor even all that 
admirers may demand of her, but that among 
all the good things she could possibly do, she 
must choose just what things she ought to 
do above all else? 

The church is not to spread herself evenly— 
and thinly—over every phase of human experi- 
ence; rather is she to distribute herself as an 
army, massing her forces, as a study of the 
field warrants, at points of crucial attack. 

Well may the church declare: Nothing that 
is human do I consider alien to myself. As- 
suredly, therefore, she should be ready to bear 
a hand in reforms, philanthropies, education, 
politics, but she must decide just what she 
should do and what avoid. She should not do 
things haphazard; she should not drift, but 
steer; and then what she does, she should do 
with all her might. It is the glory of Henry 
Ward Beecher and of Plymouth Church that 
they thus chose and wrought in the cause of 
freeing the slave. 

3. From the preceding emerges our third 
proposition: The church’s work will vary ac- 
cording to time and place. 

All places are not alike; environments must 
be studied. There are communities so young 
and crude that they could advantageously use 
methods and devices which older and more ad- 
vanced societies have cast upon the junk pile. 
The needs of communities vary. Who would 
think of conducting a church in America as 
he would in Africa? There it might be neces- 
sary to have physician and nurse quite as much 
as pastor and teacher. There it might be ex- 
pedient to conduct a mission with an industrial 
annex. In such a civilized, but heathen, coun- 
try as Japan the hospital and shop as adjuncts 
to a Christian church might be accounted as 
useless as a grown man’s appendix. Are in- 
stitutional churches desirable? In some places, 
yes. And where they are desirable, you could 
not pick up one institutional church bodily and 
set it down in another neighborhood. For, 
while both neighborhoods might need institu- 
tional churches, each needs the sort of insti- 
tutionalism best adapted to itself. 

Time effects great changes. One age of the 
great universal church differs from another, 
as from all other ages. If the church in any 


age is a living organism, her vitality will be 
apparent in the ease with which she correlates 
herself with her environment, with which she 
adapts herself to the needs of the time. It 
would be an anachronism to pattern a modern 
church on mediaeval models. We Protestants 
are as free to acknowledge that as the or- 
dinary man is to confess sin—in another! Is 
it not also an anachronism for a twentieth cen- 
tury church to imagine that the last word was 
spoken in the sixteenth century—even though 
it was the reformatory century? 


A local congregation may be oppressed by 
the dead hand of a bygone tradition that has 
outlived its usefulness. If a congregation is 
alive, it will establish new precedents, as well 
as follow old ones. True conservatism tries 
the spirits, if they be of God, utilizes new op- 
portunities by old methods if they are work- 
able, by new methods if they promise greater 
efficiency. Conservatism is intent on. saving, 
not merely on abiding by what is old and fa- 
miliar. 

Recall a few of the principles which the 
Federal Council, in its quadrennial convention 
in Chicago, hoped that our American churches 
would make their own. The Council pro- 
nounced: 

“For the protection of the family by the 
single standard of purity, uniform divorce 
laws, proper regulation of marriage, and proper 
housing. 

“For the fullest possible development for 
every child, especially by the provision of 
proper education and recreation. 

“For the abolition of child labor. 

“For such regulation of the conditions of toil 
for women as shall safeguard the physical and 
moral health of the community. 

“For the abatement and prevention of pov- 
erty. 

“For the protection of the worker from dan- 
gerous machinery, and occupational diseases 
and mortality. 

“For suitable provision for the old age of 
the workers and for those incapacitated by 
injury. 

“For a living wage as a minimum in every 
industry, and for the highest wage that each 
industry can afford. 

“For the most equitable division of the prod- 
uct of industry that can ultimately be devised.” 

If this series of pronouncements is to be- 
come more than paper resolutions, then our 
churches have surely come to a fork in the 
road, and we should seriously consider what 
lies ahead. Presumably the program offered is 
a flexible one, some of the points fitting some 
communities better than others. But if any 
considerable portion of the program is to be 
striven for, it means creating additional energy 
for social endeavor. If only we could induce 
some of the idlers in God’s house to enlist in 
social service! Perchance the program is a 
challenge whereby we may awake forces that 
are now, and otherwise will continue to remain, 
dormant. 

The alternative is that the proposed program 
involves a diversion of the church’s effort in 
the direction of social betterment. Do we 
want such partial diversion of the church’s 
energies? Whether we want ii or not, is God 
in his providence calling us to look upon other 
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fields that are white unto harvest? The di: 
comfort of being shaken out of customary rut 
apart, ought the church to strive more definite 
ly for social regeneration and for a transform: 
tion of the environment in which multitude 
must live? Shall we insist as a church th 
there is a moral side to other questions tha 
temperance? Do industrial and  econom: 
problems have an ethical aspect? Do w 
wickedly hold our peace? 

Our last point is not a proposition, but a 
interrogation: What is the church’s perm: 
nent and abiding work? 

Time and place change problems, and als 
remedies. New occasions teach new dutie 
But are not these changes comparatively st 
perficial? If we dig deep enough do we n¢ 
find a solid, unchanging substratum of abidin 
need? And in the meeting of these deepe: 
needs is there not work for the church to d 
of a more permanent and unchangeable sort t 
which she must constantly give her chief e 
fort? ; 

We believe the church will continue to t 
the administrator of the holy sacraments a 
the conductor of worship. Prayer and ador 
tion and praise expressed in a social way me 
a profound need of the human spirit. Devot 
souls will still sing of the church, with t 
elder Timothy Dwight: 

“Beyond my highest joy 
I prize her heavenly ways, 

Her sweet communion, solemn vows, 
Her hymns of love and praise.” 

The church must still pursue her task ¢ 
teaching. Today when so many are repeatin 
whether in frivolity or in despair, Pilate’s que 
tion, “What is truth?” there is need that t 
church should have convictions and shou 
utter them in trumpet tones. We may not 
so certain of all the minute details of a th 
ological system as our fathers were, but t 
fewer things should be held the more fund 
mentally and we ought to be able to prese 
them the more convincingly. Men are t 
largely in a haze as to their views of Go 
Their ethical views likewise are too indistin 
No so-called social service can be a substitu 
for the service of teaching the truth. T 
church must ever be the pillar and ground 
the truth. The truth still does and always w 
make men free. Social workers will do all t 
better work if they are rooted and ground 
in fundamental truth. If the messages of t 
prophets show anything, they indicate th 
adequate conceptions of God’s character w 
make us humanitarian. There is no view 
human nature that makes it more dignified th 
that every man is made to be God’s chi 
Neither will any other view make work 
man’s reclamation and redemption so wor 
while. | 

The church dare not be diverted from h 
function of preaching. The faith of Peter ho 
estly confessed was the rock upon which Chri 
would build his church, and the gates of Had 
will not prevail against her so long as sl 
keeps on, in pulpit and pew, confessing him. 
be the divine Redeemer. The church’s Chri 
is the revealer of God, and also the reveal 
of man’s nature, but more, he is the omnip 
tent Saviour. “Whosoever shall call on ti 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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Do both churches believe the Bible? 

Do both churches demand morality? 

Do both churches believe in self-denial? 

| Do members of both churches hope to go to 
| heaven? 


Do members of one church expect members 
} of the other to go to hell? 


_ Are members of either church trying to win 
| members of the other church to their knowl- 
f edge of Christ? 

Are Catholics and Protestants nearer alike 
' than other systems of religion? 

Would you rather have a friend of yours an 
‘unbeliever than a Catholic? 

If both churches do not work together to 
Save the masses and render them helpful serv- 
_ ice, will both churches lose large numbers to 
Socialism? 

What changes would Protestant and Catholic 
churches require in each other in order that 
they might work side by side to win the world 
to Christ? 

‘In this issue is an article by a former monk 
and Catholic priest who has become a Prot- 
estant, and has been persecuted for it, but he 
does not hold that against the church, for he 
feels that they did it ignorantly. He regards 
the change as a development of his religious 
life, and appreciates what the Catholic Church 
did for him. He resents and denies the pop- 
wlar calumnies that are heaped upon the 
- ehurch, but he does not hesitate to tell the 
truth concerning Catholic doctrines and prac- 
tice as he sees it in the light of his develop- 
ment. With the wave of anti-Catholic senti- 
ment sweeping over the land—one periodical 
_ devoted to it having a circulation of 1,500,000— 

we feel that pastors should know the truth 

about the Catholic church, and not misrepre- 
sent it. God uses only the truth. 

Peter, preaching to the men who had cruci- 
fied the Christ, whom he had denied, was very 
sympathetic, calling them brethren, but charg- 
ing them plainly with crucifying Christ. This 

treatment resulted in their conviction, confes- 
sion and salvation. 

Tf Protestant ministers are going to help 
Catholics who may come to them, they must 

know what they believe. If Catholics in their 
missions wish to win Protestants, they ought 
to know how the church looks to a Protestant, 
especially one who has been trained as a Cath- 
olic. The world has heard from Cardinal 
Newman, how the Protestant church appears 
to one who has become a Catholic after 

Church of England training. 
_ Bigotry and bitterness will never help either 
church. The ones who engender it are not the 
spiritually-minded or valiant men of either 
church. Hating other sects is prima-facie evi- 
dence of a lack of religion. Jesus said, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

An Irishman was entering a saloon when a 
priest stopped him. 

“Patrick, strong drink is your greatest 
enemy.” 

“Sure, didn’t your rivirence tell us only last 
Sunday to love our inimies?” 


it 
ii 
Do both churches worship Christ? 
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_ What Have the Catholic and Protestant Churches 
in Common? 


“Yes, Patrick, I did, but did you hear me 
tell you to swallow them?” 

The same effort devoted to loving these sup- 
posed enemies, instead of trying to swallow 
them, might produce greater results. 

These words are written of Catholics as 
members of the Catholic church who worship 
in their way Jesus Christ. The Catholic hier- 
archy with its pernicious activity and efforts 
at political control, menaces American institu- 
tions. Let the nation as a whole outside of 
any religious affiliation speak with power and 
decision, and give that part of the church its 
passports to Mexico, and Spain, and Austria. 
When God cannot be worshipped with freedom 
of conscience in America, the refuge for the 
oppressed of all nations, she will become a 
curse, and will drag down with her any re- 
ligion that seeks to make her other than what 
God’s hand in the history of the world has 
made her. 

We quote from Washington Gladden’s ar- 
ticle in “The Anti-Papal Crusade,” in Harper’s 
Weekly, July 18, 1914: 


“Tt is evident that we are in for another 
fierce anti-Catholic crusade. These visitations 
are periodic; the term has not perhaps been cal- 
culated, but we shall be able, one of these days, 
to give the formula. The period is probably a 
little longer than that of the seventeen-year 
locusts. Whether the pupa of the cicada papa- 
phobiana burrows in the earth during the time 
of its disappearance, is not known; there are 
those who think that it goes deeper. 

“To those to whom the happiness and peace 
of their native land is dear, these visitations 
of religious rancor and intolerance are most 
unwelcome. An epidemic of smallpox or yel- 
low fever is a light affliction compared with 
these seasons of religious contention and sus- 
picion and enmity. What we are going to see 
during the next few months is something like 
this: the great mass of the Protestant Chris- 
tians of this country arrayed against the great 
mass of the Roman Catholic Christians—each 
party thinking and saying hard and bitter and 
violent things about the other; each party 
cherishing the worst suspicions about the mo- 
tives and purposes of the other; each party be- 
lieving that the other is plotting to take away 
its liberties, and perhaps to exterminate it by 
assassination or carnage. Not all the Protes- 
tants and not all the Roman Catholics will give 
room in their hearts to such dark thoughts 
and fears and enmities, but most of them will; 
and the mob-mind, which always dominates 
these epidemics, will reduce to silence the ma- 
jority of those who know that this is mainly 
insanity. 

“T have described the Protestant phase of 
this eruption of religious enmity more par- 
ticularly because I am better acquainted with 
it, and because, as a Protestant, it is my busi- 
ness to bear my testimony against it. But if 
any one should ask whether the suspicion and 
ill-will were all on our side, I should be com- 
pelled to confess that it is not. I read some 
Roman Catholic newspapers that are reason- 
able and fair in their treatment of Protestants, 


but as a rule the readers of stich papers get a 
very unfavorable impression of the purposes 
and practices of their Protestant brethren. If 
a Protestant minister goes wrong, that fact is 
exploited; if anything scandalous occurs in 
Protestant circles, it is not apt to be exten- 
uated; and when such a period arrives as that 
which now threatens us, the recriminations of 
the more ignorant are apt to fly back in vol- 
leys. 


“Moreover, it must be admitted that when 
the Roman Catholics gain the numerical ma- 
jority, as they have done in some of our com- 
munities, their tendency to push the interests 
of their own church and its adherents is some- 
times pretty strenuous. It is not true of all 
Roman Catholic hierarchs, but it is true of 
some of them that their ambition to rule the 
state is not well concealed. I think that there 
is need of resisting such tendencies. The Ro- 
man Catholic clerics are ill-advised when they 
undertake, no matter how adroitly, to dictate 
the politics and the policies of the common- 
wealth. 


“The fact is that we have got to learn to 
live together in this country—Protestants and 
Catholics. If either party should undertake to 
exterminate the other, the process would be 
somewhat difficult. The only question is 
whether we shall live together in peace or in 
enmity. If we are to have peace, we must 
study the things that make for peace; each 
party must be ready to see the good side of 
the other; must learn to put the best and not 
the worst construction on the words and deeds 
of the other; must avoid all bitter and unchar- 
itable judgments; must put away all thoughts 
of domination. We must be friends, Prot- 
estants and Catholics. No other relation is 
conceivable. And there is no worse enemy of 
Christ or of his country than the man who 
seeks to inflame and poison the minds of either 
Protestants or Catholics with suspicions and 
le and resentments and enmities toward the 
other. 


“In any attempt to impose clerical rule, the 
Protestant forces would find themselves 
strongly supported by the great majority of 
the secret orders, and by the entire socialistic 
contingent of our population. There does not 
appear to be any adequate reason why seventy- 
five millions should be shuddering with fear 
that twenty millions are about to subjugate 
or exterminate them. The mood which yields 
to such a panic is the reverse of heroic. 


“Tt is worth while, also, to reflect upon the 
fact that clerical domination has been steadily 
losing its grip in Europe. Italy and Spain are 
pointed to as countries under priestly rule. 
But the priestly rule is broken in both Spain 
and Italy. Even Austria, long the champion 
of the church, is no longer its vassal. There 
never was a day when the clerical influence 
was so weak in European politics as it is to- 
day. I believe, for my own part, that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church will be the gainer by this 
loss; it will see, by and by, that the weapons 
of its warfare are not carnal. But at any rate, 
it is simply puerile fear that America is in 
danger of being bound by the chains that 
Italy and Spain and Austria have broken.” 
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We also quote from Henry Drummon 


author of “The Greatest Thing in the World, 
evangelical, spiritual and a careful analyst: 


“No more perfect or more sad example 
semi-parasitism exists than in the case of thos 
illiterate thousands, who, scattered ever 
where throughout the habitable globe, swe 
the lower ranks of the Church of Rome. Ha 
an organism been specially designed, indee 
to induce the parasitic habit in the souls 
men, nothing better fitted to its disastrous en 
could be established than the system of R 
man Catholicism. Roman Catholicism offer 
to the masses a molluscan shell. They hav 
simply to shelter themselves within its pal 
and they are “safe.” But what is this “safe? 
It is an external safety—the safety of an i 
stitution. It is a salvation recommended t 
men by all that appeals to the motives in mo 
common use with the vulgar and the superst 
tious, but which has as little vital connectio 
with the individual soul as the dead whelk’ 
shell with the living Hermit (Crab). Sa 
vation is a relation at once vital, personal an¢ 
spiritual. This is mechanical and purely e 
ternal. And this is, of course, the final secre 
of its marvelous success and world-wide po 
er. A cheap religion is the desideratum of th 
human heart; and an assurance of salvation a 
the smallest possible cost forms the temptin 
bait held out to a conscience-stricken world b 
the Romish Church. Thousands, therefor 
who have never been taught to use their fac 
ulties in ‘working out their own salvation 
thousands who yet cannot be without the exer} 
cises of religion, though they will not exercis¢ 
themselves religiously, intrust themselves i 
idle faith to that venerable house of refug 
which for centuries has stood between God an 
man. A church which has harbored genera 
tions of the elect, whose archives enshrine th 
names of saints, whose foundations are con 
secrated with martyrs’ blood—shall it not a 
ford a sure asylum still for any soul whic 
would make its peace with God? 
Hermit into the molluscan shell, creeps th 
poor soul within the pale of Rome, seekin 
like Adam in the garden, to hide its nakednes 
from God. 


“Why does the true lover of men restrai 
his lips in warning his fellows against this an 
all other priestly religions? It is not becaus 
he fails to see the prodigious energy of th 
Papal See, or to appreciate the many nobl 
types of Christian manhood nurtured withit 
its pale. Nor is it because its teachers ar 
often corrupt and its system of doctrine inade 
quate asa representation of the truth—charge 
which have to be made more or less agains 
all religions. But it is because it minister 
falsely to the deepest need of man, reduces th 
end of religion to selfishness, and offers safet: 
without spirituality. That these, theoretically 
are its pretensions, we do not affirm; but tha 
its practical working is to induce in man, an 
in its worst forms, the parasitic habit, is testi 
fied by results. No one who has studied th 
religion of the Continent upon the spot, ha 
failed to be impressed with the appalling spec 
tacle of tens of thousands tinregenerate met 
sheltering themselves, as they conceive it fo 
Eternity, behind the Sacraments of Rome.” 


rect charge of the “See” of Rome. 


Why Protestants Should Not Become Catholics 


The writer was once a Roman Catholic 
priest. When he left the Roman communion 
he decided that no one should ever have a 
chance to catalogue him as an “ex,” or a “non.” 
or an “anti.” It was not a question of being 
afraid to talk; much less was it a question of 
having nothing to tell; the scandal-monger al- 
ways has or can produce a sufficiency. It was 
simply the result of his ambition to do and to 
be something positive. While he has, there- 
fore, always regarded his experience in the 
Roman Church as personal, as a phase in his 
own religious development, it has left him 
with a supply of first-hand knowledge which 
he would like to share with his brethren in the 
Protestant ministry, in order to enable them 
to deal intelligently and helpfully with the 
Catholics who come within the sphere of their 
influence. 


Protestants who “go over to Rome” are uni- 
formally treated with courtesy, consideration 
and sympathy. It would be a pleasure to be 
able to record the same for Catholics who 
come over to Protestantism. There would be 
more consideration and sympathy, I am sure, 
if their case were understood. 


Prior to 1908 the Roman Catholic church 
discouraged marriages between Catholics and 
Protestants. In 1908 this country, which had 
been a “missionary country” under the gui- 
dance of the Sacred Congregation of Propa- 
ganda, became a “Catholic country” under di- 
On No- 
vember 15th of that year, Archbishop Blenk of 
New Orleans, in an address before the “First 
American Catholic Missionary Congress” at 
Chicago, spoke of— 


“This year of our transition from the sta- 
tus of a missionary country under the su- 
pervision of the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda, to all the rights, privileges, ad- 
vantages and duties of a Catholic country 
immediately under the care and solicitude 
of the Holy See—.” 

From the tone of this declaration it is 
plainly a matter of self-congratulation to 
Catholics to know that “we” are no longer 
regarded as a missionary country but as a 
“Catholic country.” Protestants generally pass 
this over, when they know of it at all, with a 
casual remark on this “new evidence of Ro- 
man impertinence,” without noting that at one 
point, at least, it is much more than imper- 
tinent. It touches the foundations of the na- 
tion’s life too closely to be dismissed with a 


smile. 


Transition from “the status of a missionary 
country * * * to all the rights, privileges, ad- 
vantages and duties of a Catholic country” 
means, among other things, that the decrees of 
the Council of Trent, held in abeyance hereto- 
fore, have now been “published” and are in 
force since 1908, and that one of these de- 
crees at least has assumed the proportions of a 
daily nuisance—not to use stronger terms. I 
refer to the decree “De Clandestino Matrimo- 
nio” which declares invalid the marriage of a 
Catholic before any other than an approved 
Catholic priest. Formerly it was spoken of as 
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illegal—from the point of view of Canon Law 
—but not invalid. Now it is invalid. 


_Catholics are nothing if not fanatically con- 

sistent. A marriage between a Catholic and a 
Protestant is permissible (with the “blessing” 
of the church) on certain other intolerable 
terms—the forfeiture of certain inalienable 
tights of potential fatherhood and mother- 
hood. In each case, however, where such an 
alliance is in prospect, before terms are pro- 
posed or penalties threatened—overtures are 
made to the Protestant party looking to his 
conversion” to the Catholic faith, which would 
of course solve the whole difficulty. 

Every minister ought to be able to give this 
Protestant substantial reasons why he should 
not become a Catholic. I suggest a few which 
are given in brief to be amplified, illustrated 
are es to the particular case he has in 

and. 


Reasons Why a Protestant Should Not Be- 
come a Catholic: 


1. Because it spoils a potentially good Pro- 
testant to make a very poor Catholic. 


2. Because he leaves a religion of principle 
for a religion of rules. 

3. Because he leaves a religion of inde- 
pendent spiritual endeavor, with freedom for 
development, for a religion of dependence, re- 
liance on sacramental and ceremonial “props,” 
and intellectual submission. 

4. Because by so doing he surrenders four 
centuries of evolution and returns to a mental 
attitude from which the whole advancing 
world has grown away. 

5. Because it is retrogression from a per- 
sonal religion to an institutional religion, from 
an immediate relationship with God to a me- 
diated relationship through a priesthood. 

6. Because it is a craven retreat from a re- 
ligion whose ideal is service to a religion 
whose ideal is safety. 

7. Because, for the Catholic, communion 
with God is narrowed to the dimensions of a 
sacrament. It does work, with limitations, 
for one who has never known a better way, 
but it cannot satisfy one who has. 

8. Because he commits himself to a depress- 
ing struggle between his reason, which has 
been free and has the habit of freedom, and 
an intellectual Caesarism to which he has nev- 
er been and cannot become accustomed. 

Because it is more than probable that it will 
spoil his marriage. The Catholic Church pre- 
sumes to legislate for the whole marriage re- 
lationi—with an offensive minuteness which 
one cannot discuss in print. The theories on 
which it bases its legislation are antiquated and 
unscientific, in most cases, and impertinent in 
all cases. 

It attempts to dictate how many children 
there shall be. For three years of married 
life it wants two children. 

The sacredness of the relation is seriously 
impaired by the fact that matters which, be- 
tween normal married people, are shared by 
the husband and wife only, will, in this case, 
be shared by the priest also in his capacity of 
confessor. The obvious impropriety of a 


celibate being consulted on matters of this 
kind must be overlooked and acquiesced in by 
the husband of a Catholic wife. 


The Catholic priest is an unqualified counsel- 
lor. His only training for his office of offi- 
cial confidence is his study of Moral Theology. 
He cannot emerge from this study with any- 
thing but a soiled and sensual conception of 
the marriage relation. The husband of a 
Catholic wife must remember that she is in 
duty bound to confess to, and usually confides 
in, this unqualified consultant. Of course, the 
Catholic husband of a Catholic wife accepts the 
situation without comment and, presumably, 
without hardship. He has been trained to this 
manner and degree of submission. The Pro- 
testant has not, and his “conversion” will not 
give him the mental habits which make these 
things easy for one born to it. 


10. Because he must mortgage his unborn 
children to the Catholic church. He must 
look forward, when the time comes, to giving 
them the inferior training and education of the 
parochial schools,—or run counter to Catholic 
discipline. He must see his children trained to 
think in religious matters—and some others— 
as were the children of the Middle Ages. 


11. Because he surrenders the basis of his 
Americanism. The Catholic church is an 
alien institution in this country. It was born 
of, and flourished through, a period in human 
history when kings ruled by “divine right.” It 
is fitted to absolute monarchy, is itself-an ab- 


THE RECESSIONAL. 
Rudyard Kipling. 
God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine, 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands thy ancient sacrifice, 
A humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


Far called, our navies melt away, 

On dune and headland sinks the 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


fire; 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use— 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


awe, 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 

For frantic boast and foolish word, 


Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! Amen. 
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solute monarchy, and cannot adjust itself to, 
democracy except as a measure of temporary 
expediency. (Read the “Syllabus” of Pius PX) 
It nowhere acknowledges the principle that 
the ruler governs by consent of the governed. 


12. Because it is a religion of classes, a re- 
specter of persons to the last degree, ae 
sycophant of power, which has allied itself wit 
might against right so often that the world has 
no choice but to believe that it will continue 
to do so. It has no program of service, no 
message of hope for the here and now, no 
remedy for present ills but the promise of fu- 
ture compensation. Because, for a religion 
like this, he abandons Protestantism which 
was the mother of democracy, the champion of 
the oppressed, the discoverer of the social gos- 
pel, the very dynamic in western civilization. 


Finally, because Catholicism is unscriptural, 
unreasonable, un-American. A Protestant’s 
submission to the Catholic church is an inex- 
cusable retrogression, socially, intellectually, 
ethically, spiritually to things and thoughts 
the world has long out-grown. 


The reasons here given can be, and when oc- 
casion offers should be, reversed to show why 
a Catholic should become a Protestant,—on 
the principle stated by Robert E. Speer:— 
“Any man who has a religion must do one of 
two things with it, change it or spread it. If 
it isn’t true he must give it up. If it is true 
he must share it with others.” 


(Continued from page 12.) 


name of the Lord shall be saved.” Men need 
sanitation, but still more do they need salva- 
tion. Men need transformed surroundings, but 
more they need a changed heart whence are 
the issues of life. Human life is not to be 
gilded from without, but glorified from within, 
“Christ in you the hope of glory.” He has al- ~ 
ways been the magnet of the human heart. It 
will be a dark day for the church and darker 
still for the world when upon any pretext what- 
soever the church ceases preaching the gospel 
of Christ, the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believth. 


This is, however, not to be pressed to the 
extreme of forbidding her influence and activity 
in the various spheres of social life. In a sub- 
ordinate way the church must radiate light and 
warmth in every direction. She is idealist; 
her work is therefore inspirational. ~ 


Dr. Washington Gladden’s experience as 
councilman in Columbus, Ohio, was not all 
that anticipation had painted. It was no sur- 
prise to his friends when he expressed the re- 
newed but old-fashioned conviction that he 
could do more for the cleaning up of Colum- 
bus as a teacher and preacher and pastor than 
he could as a politician. 


Let the church inspire her members to be 
good citizens, but ordinarily let her as an ec- 
clesiastical body stay out of politics. She will | 
help all good causes best, not by being the 


direct champion of particular causes, but by || 


furnishing the moral and 


spiritual 
which all such causes need. 


impetus | 
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: METHODS OF CHURCH WORK : 
2 E. A. KING : Z 
SOOT 


The editor extends greetings to his 15,000 
readers. Summer is over and doubtless every- 
one of us is back in harness ready for the best 
work we have ever done. It is to be hoped 
that we begin our work this season with a 
profound conviction that the church of Jesus 
Christ is the best, largest and most rewarding 
institution in all the world. 

Think for a moment of the company we be- 


long to! 

Birch Members .4...0. 0.000 seeds 22,000,000 
BrerenemtS etre Sods. coe ta ok wc os 60,000,000 
Sunday School pupils ............. 17,000,000 
Mirdamed ministers. 260... o...835 0 162,000 
Wreanized churches .............. 215,000 
Mhurch buildings 0. icc. cee oe cos 210,000 
Beam CAPACILY. ace « ote css crete 60,000,000 


Invested property $1,300,000,000 

Mind you, this represents only Protestants 
in the United States! The very thought of be- 
ing connected with such a body as this is 
stimulating. But when you realize what the 
church is doing you feel even more enthusias- 
tic. 

The church is a teacher of religion and a 
teacher of morals. Through its Sunday School 
it teaches facts about the whole world through 
its mission study classes. It distributes good 
literature. The church is a great social cen- 
ter and offers wonderful opportunities for 
helpful service of every sort. It is the great- 
est moral and spiritual power in the world. 

It is to a work like this that we return this 
fall. Of course, many of us are in small fields 
and hard places and do not feel the thrill of 
this enthusiasm. But it is our privilege to do 
so, and we pen these words hoping to arouse 


in some discouraged man’s mind thoughts of 


inspiration and success. God bless you all, 
brethren, and may you have wonderful suc- 


cess this year in all your endeavors. 
* * * 


Last year, for part of the time, we devoted 
half our space each month to a consecutive 
program called “From Rally Day to Easter.” 
That was the means of great good in many 
churches. We have heard from many pastors 


who adopted the plan in whole. 


This leads us to say something about how 
to use Expositor plans. We met a pastor this 
summer who reads this department of The 
Expositor very faithfully. He said that it 
helped him in his work, but he was not con- 
scious that he had ever adopted any of our 
plans as they were presented. He found great 
help and inspiration in reading them, and it 
started his mind into constructive action. 

Now, this is what we aim to do. It does not 
matter to us if our plans are never copied or 
worked out, if our readers are influenced to 
efficiency and practical results by our depart- 
ment. Nevertheless there are thousands of 
our readers who do adopt our plans and sug- 
‘gestions to their great delight. Everything 


we recommend has been worked out some- 
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where and our suggestions grow out of well 
tried and proven experiment. 

This coming season we are going to take up 
for constructive study in the line of methods 
such problems as these: 

The Sunday School. 

A Thoroughly Organized Church. 

Business Management. 

The Prayer Meeting. 

The Young People. 

Personal Evangelism. 

Men’s Work. 

Women’s Work. 

Church Missions. 

The Minister. 

We would be glad to receive helpful facts, 
methods and suggestions along these lines. 
We cannot pay for all of these contributions, 
but we will give $2.00 for the best practical ar- 
ticle (500 words or less) on any of these sub- 
jects. 

* * * 

Let us urge our readers to send us printed 
matter illustrative of your work, especially 
programs of your fall and winter activities. 
Send everything to Rev. E. A. King, 620 Mal- 
den Avenue, Seattle, Washington: 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OUR GREATEST 
OPPORTUNITY. 

Scores of churches miss the mark when they 
seek outside fields in which to spend their 
energy and money through evangelistic efforts. 
Right at hand is the Sunday School. In it are 
to be found children of Christian parents who 
have not yet given themselves to Christ. 

There are “outsiders” who have no Chris- 
tian environment outside of the school, and 
whose chances of becoming Christian are very 
slim if not reached through the school. There 
is access to many homes through the medium 
of the interested children, entrance that could 
be secured in no other way. Then there are 
adults in the school who are not church mem- 
bers. 

Here is a field right in the church worthy of 
serious thought and earnest endeavor. Why 
seek pastures new and byways strange for 
people who are wholly outside? If our relig- 
ion and church is not attractive to our very 
own, how can we make it helpful to those not 
interested? 

We are in receipt of many letters urging us 
to find some way or suggest some method by 
which the church might win its young people 
to the morning preaching service. Many of 
the discussions on this subject are pathetic 
confessions that we are not solving our prob- 
lems. 

More people should join our churches on 
confession of faith, and these recruits must 
come from our Sunday Schools. There should 
be a plan by which each pupil beginning Sun- 
day School activity should expect to progress 
from year to year until at the proper time he 


enters the pastor’s class and becomes a candi- 
date for church membership. 

First of all we feel very strongly that Chris- 
tian parents already in the church hold the key 
to this situation. As pastors we must remind 
them of the fact. It seems ridiculous to think 
that parents cannot induce their own children 
to attend church services. In everything else 
parents direct the conduct of their children. 

Of course, there should be co-operation on 
the part of the church not only through the 
pastor, but by the attitude and helpfulness of 
the church members. One difficulty is that in 
many of our churches the adults who pay the 
bills desire a service especially adapted to 
themselves. This often makes the church serv- 
ice cold, slow and unattractive to children and 
young people. 

If we are to succeed in bringing the children 
and youth into our morning services we must 
study the needs of all and adapt our methods 
to meet the demand. 

In doing this, however, we must not make 
the mistake of giving each group of people 
what they think they want. If we did this we 
might soon bring the church service down to 
the level of the entertainment idea. We must 
keep our Sunday morning services on a high 


| 
spiritual level, encouraging the spirit of wor-, 
ship and instruction. Pal 

Children who confound the church service: 
with the play at the “movies” will be disap-— 
pointed in the church, and it cannot be helped.) 
There is a religious, an aesthetic sense in every, 
child, especially the adolescent, and an appeal 
should be made to that. 

Choirs made up of children and young peo 
ple help to solve part of the problem. But we: 
think that attending church is a habit that} 
must be cultivated from childhood. If parents} 
wish their children to become musicians the 
force them to practice. If one is to enjoy agit 
he must cultivate the habit of going frequently 
into the presence of the best art. 

One cannot expect the impossible of they 
church. We are convinced that some such in 
struction given to the people bv the pastors} 
would greatly help in the solution of ou 
problem. 

We can accomplish much through the co 
operation of the teachers of the Junior and Inj 
termediate classes. The object is, of course 
to win the young people to church that they 
may come to love the church and to give 
themselves to Christ in willing and glad sur 
render. 


One Way to Connect the Sunday School With the Church 
REV. D. H. GLASS 


Three facts have been noticed in many Prot- 
estant churches of the United States; the 
adults are not in the Sunday School; the chil- 
dren are not in the preaching service; the 
young people are not in either. One of the 
most effective methods that have been used to 
overcome these three obstacles is the combin- 
ing of church and Sunday School into one 
service, and eliminating the parts which are 
chiefly ritualistic, or which contribute but lit- 
tle to either worship or instruction. 

The following order of worship has been 
followed where the plan has been successfully 
operated: 

Organ Voluntary. 
Ax,  alyiaeatil 
3. Prayer. 
4. Doxology. 
5. Scripture Lesson. 
6. Invocation, Offertory, Anthem. 
7. Announcements. 
8. Hymn. 
9. Sermon 


10. Hymn. 
11. Bible Study. 
12 Reports. 


13. Hymn, Announcements. 
14. Benediction. 

The first eight items constitute the introduc- 
tory exercises, and may be varied to suit the 
plans of the pastor; but the length of time 
given to them should not exceed thirty min- 
utes. This feature is essential to the plan. 
The sermon should likewise be limited to 
thirty minutes or less. The character of the 
sermon need not be changed on account of the 
presence of the children, apart from the fact 
that a speaker will unconsciously adapt him- 
self to his audience. The children do not an- 
noy, they inspire, the preacher. 


When the pastor announces the hymn aff 
the close of the sermon, he states that the en 
tire congregation is invited to remain to the} 
close of the service, and that all will repair taf 
the various classes at the close of the singing} 
of the hymn. This is the crisis of the serviced 

The people are present, and the pastor must 
in a few well chosen words, urge all to remain 
for Bible study. The ushers and representai 
tives of the adult classes meet those who star} 
from the room, and kindly invite them to 
class. 


| 

| 
_ The superintendent also takes charge at thif} 
juncture. He does not need to make a speech} 
} 
| 
i 


| 


but is free to have the oversight of the schoo 
He calls the school together at the close of the 
Bible study, and makes the special announce 
ments. The time given to the lesson will b 
determined by the wishes of the officers ant 
teachers; but it will vary from twenty-five t¢ 
thirty-five minutes. The entire service wi 
occupy from one hour and a half to two hours 

This plan so relates the Sunday School an 
the public worship that the entire congrega 
tion can have the advantage of Bible stud] 
and the entire Sunday School can enjoy thi 
benefits of public worship. The members a] 
the family come to church together, sit tal| 
gether and return home together. 

The preaching service should come firs 
because adults will go to church when the} 
would not go to Sunday School. In place} 
where the writer has used the plan about nind} 
ty per cent of the adults remain for Sunda} 


| 


School, and a like per cent of the childre 
come to church. | 
_In the Central Methodist Church, of Pon 
tiac, Michigan, the combination service hal! 
had a large share in bringing about remarlif 
able results. In three years the Sunday Schod} 


4 
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_ that of the boys. 
and big brothers attracts the boys. 


Bible classes. 
the pastor, and has nearly one hundred and 


constitutes a class. 
‘bined service Sunday mornings, and in the 


has grown from about one hundred and fifty 
members to more than seven hundred, the 
church membership from two hundred and 
fifty to more than five hundred, the church 
property from an equity of three hundred dol- 
lars in a church site to a property worth thir- 
ty-five thousand dollars. 


We have the first story of a church, which, 
when completed, will cost seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. We have never had enough 
room for our school. We have classes in the 
vestibules, the cloak room, the shower bath, 
the furnace room, the gymnasium, the parlors, 
the kitchen, and the sub-basement. 


One of the most gratifying features of the 
combination service is that of the large adult 
The men’s class is taught by 


fifty members. It could as easily have twice 
the number if there was room for them. 


The pastor’s wife teaches a class of young 
ladies with a membership of more than a hun- 
dred. One class of young ladies grew from 
five to forty in one year. These classes can 
do any kind of work done by other organized 
classes. Every class is organized, and main- 
tains social and recreational life for its mem- 
bers. Each class is a working center in build- 
ing up the congregation. 

Perhaps the very most interesting work is 
The presence of the fathers 
They are 
and each patrol 
They attend the com- 


organized as Boy Scouts, 


afternoons have a special Scout meeting for 


practical talks with the pastor, or with other 
friends of the boys. Here life problems and 
other vital subjects are freely discussed. Near- 
ly all of them have confessed Christ. 

The presence of the family in the church 
made a strong Mothers’ Department possible. 
This department has become a power in the 
moral life of the community. Calls come from 


- surrounding towns for our ladies to help start 


such organizations. There are than 
seventy mothers enrolled. 


It is difficult to explain why the plan yields 


more 


so readily to evangelistic effort, unless it 1s 


j 
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because the services are so simple, natural, 
and homelike. All the scare is taken out of 
religion. The children and young people hear 


the gospel appeal; they witness the reception 


of members, administration of baptism, and 
the Lord’s Supper. These beautiful services 
make a deep impression upon them, and, as 
should be expected, they want to become 
Christians and members of the church. 


The pastor conducted evangelistic meetings 


during the first two weeks in March. At one 


service nearly one hundred young people knelt 
in earnest consecration at the altar. Easter 
morning forty-four were received into the 
church, and a few weeks previously a group of 
thirteen athletic young men were received. 
Nearly the entire school are enrolled as appli- 


_ ¢ants for membership. 


. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL EXHIBITS. 
A great deal of enthusiasm and spirit is gen- 
erated where schools make much of publicity 


and exhibits. 


inal 


The Presbyterian school at North Yakima, 
Washington, has made much of this feature. 
Mr. J. F. Gibbony, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Spokane, Washington, would be will- 
ing to tell any of our readers how to promote 
school publicity. 


The Junior Department of Plymouth Church, 
Seattle, recently placed the results of their 
hand work on a table at the entrance of the 
church where the people could see them. The 
Sunday School should do everything possible 
to bring its work to the attention of the 
church. 


In order to have material for an exhibit 
members of the school should take photo- 
graphs of school “doings” of all sorts. Flash- 
lights of evening socials and entertainments 
are a great help. 

Another way, where it can be arranged, is 
to select the most characteristic pictures and 
make them into lantern slides for use at 
church gatherings, conventions, etc. 


AN EARLY EVENING SERVICE. 


To afford the busy members an evening at 
home with their families and also thé privi- 
lege of worship the Central Christian Church, 
Denver, Colo., has its evening preaching serv- 
ice during the winter at five o’clock. The au- 
diences are larger than formerly, and the plan 
is satisfactory in every particular. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORSHIP. 


It is important that the younger children in 
school should be taught the proper form of 
worship, and their natural spirit of devotion 
should be cultivated. For this purpose we 
would like to call attention to Mr. E. C. 
Knapp’s “Sunday School Worship,” published 
by the Sunday School Supply Co., Peyton 
Blk., Spokane, Washington; ten cents a copy. 

The American Baptist Publication Society 
has also issued “A New Series of Opening and 
Closing Exercises for Use in the Sunday 
School,” at ten cents a copy. 

Both of these little books contain responsive 
readings and music. We tried one of them 
once and found them of very great value. Mr. 
Knapp has done a great and lasting piece of 
work for the musical and devotional spirit in 
the Sunday Schools of Washington. 


TO PROMOTE CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
AMONG SUNDAY SCHOOL PUPILS. 


The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, issues 
a “Year Book of Sermon Texts” for the use 
of Sunday School pupils who intend to_be 
present at church every Sunday morning. The 
little books are 234 x4 inches in size, and cost 
only five cents each. They have been used in 
many schools with great success. ‘; 

The same publishers also issue a “Church 
Attendance League” pledge card. The pur- 
pose of this is to secure the names of Sunday 
School members who agree to make it their 
practice in attending the services of their own 
church as well as the Sabbath School. | 

After this card is signed, the pupils are 
presented with a Church Attendance League 
Button, which will act as a reminder of their 
pledge and help in securing other members 
for the league. 


How One Pastor Fills The Church Sunday Nights 
BY A LAYMAN 


Our pastor is ingenious in his treatment of 
the Sunday evening meetings. He seems to 
recognize the fact that while people go to the 
Sunday morning service from force of habit, 
or from a sense of duty, they need something 
in the way of entertainment to draw them 
out in the evening; something which will at- 
tract all members of a family as well as those 
without families. 

The one thing largely used to this end is 
pictures. We are fortunate in having in our 
church a family which recognizes this feature 
of an evening service, and this family has pre- 
sented to the church an A. T. Thompson high 
power stereopticon. 

It is operated from a gallery in the rear of 
the church, and by means of it the evening 
readings, hymns, etc., are thrown upon the 
screen in clear outline so that all may take 
part, with no hunting for chapters nor hand- 
ling of hymn books. 


The subjects for these Sunday evening meet- 


ings are varied. Last winter we had a series 
for three weeks entitled, “The Choice of a 


Husband,” “The Choice of a Wife,” “The 
Making of a Home.” Of course, those who 
were looking forward to these interesting 


events came to hear, before it was too late, 
what might be said about them; while those 
who had already chosen a husband, a wife, or 
had a home, came to hear what the pastor 
really knew about it and to check up his ideas 
with their own. 


The next three Sunday evenings we had a 
fine male quartet from a neighboring city, and 
who does not enjoy such singing? These men 
were generous with their voices, and came 
into the after meeting to assist the pastor in 
a brief special service of prayer and praise. 


At the time of the Lincoln anniversary we 
expected something interesting, and were not 
disappointed, for our ingenious pastor secured 
the set of slides prepared by Mrs. Ida V. 
Woodbury, of Boston, to accompany her lec- 
ture, “The Life of Lincoln,” and containing 
many views connected with Lincoln’s early 
life never shown before. 


This was followed by “Jack Afloat and 
Ashore,” by Rev. Cyrus P. Osborne, secretary 
of the Seaman’s Friend Society, and for an 
hour we saw the perils of the deep and the 
work of the life-savers. Then we were led to| 
the mission at Vineyard Haven, and learned} 
that the effort to save the souls of the sailors 
was as earnest and effective as that of the 
coast guard to rescue their vessels and their 
lives. 

From the sea to Wyoming was a broad . 
! 


but our ingenious pastor accomplished it, 
bringing to us Rev. W. B. D. Gray, one of the 
home missionary secretaries, who brought a 
blush to our cheeks when we saw how Chris- 
tian work on the frontier is carried on with 
limited resources and amid peculiar hardships. 

The best of these evening meetings came 
the Sunday before the Fourth of July, when 
the subject was Loyalty to God and to Coun- 
try. Pictures representing many of the his- 
toric scenes of the Old Testament and the) 
parables of Jesus, were followed by views) 
both real and ideal, selected to awaken feel-| 
ings of patriotism and love of country. The# 
climax came when our national anthem was} 
thrown upon the screen, a line at a time, ac- 
companied by corresponding views. As the 
congregation stood and sang: 

“T love thy rocks and rills, 

Thy woods and templed hills,” 
beautiful views of the rocks and rills of New} 
Hampshire were thrown upon the screen be 
fore us, followed bv the magnificent forests of 
Oregon and nature’s temples in the Yellow+ 
stone Park, and the words, “My country, ‘tis¥ 
of thee,” had taken on a broader and deepe 4 
meaning. | 

You may ask, Who goes to these meetings 4 
Well, whole families go. I have seen three} 
generations of one family there; also a Jewis 
teacher and several Roman Catholics. My 
impression is that many come who } 
come to a morning service. The pastor asksj 
no other appropriation for running these even: 
ing services than the amount of the collec} 


\ 


are usually generous. 


When Rockport, Missouri, Went to Church 
REV. W. T. KNIGHT 


Rockport is a town of 1,100 inhabitants. 
There are some 400 within five miles of town, 
making a total of 1,500 who are within church- 
going reach of Rockport. We have some 
250 at present who are “shut-ins,” on account 
of old age, sickness and affliction. 

The roads on March the first were almost 
impassable because of roughtness. Yet we 
had 800 different persons in church at Rock- 
port that day. The whole attendance was 
1,100 instead of the usual 300. 


Here are the plans we used to advertise the 
day. More than two weeks before March first 
we began to talk it. On February 15 we an- 
nounced that March 1 wouid be Go-To- 
Church-day, and laid stress upon it. 
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On Thursday following, we put up a serieg} 
of posters on every country road leadil 
ing to Rockport. The series, beginning} 
farthest from town, first card read, “Marck 
Ist?” second card read, “Where are you go) 
ing March Ist?” Next, “Are you going td 
Church March Ist? Sure!” | 

Then just before coming into the city limits 
“March Ist everybody goes to Church at Roc | 
port.” Just inside the limits, March 1st, “Gol 
To-Church-Day.” Then all along the mai 
streets were more of one or another of thal 
series. 


On Friday we had 300 window cards pring 


ed. These read, “We're going to Churchf 
March first. Are you?’ We put these i 


i 
‘every business house and all 
could. 
On Sunday, February 22, these cards 
were presented to every family who would 
take it home from church and put it in the 
front window. Of course, much stress was 
_ laid on the announcement at every church. 
_ The first of the week, we pastors made 
_ personal visits at every home we could where 
we did not see a card in the window. If any 
one was at home we got them to promise to 
attend church somewhere March first, and 
then left a card to be put in the window. 

The middle of the week we put out badges 
to the extent of more than 400. These badges 
we started by putting one on a few of the reg- 
ular attendants, and then as they found the 
non-attendants they put the badges on them 
if they would promise to attend. By Saturday 
men were asking for badges. We could have 
used about as many more easily. 

The manager of the moving picture show 
offered to put a slide on the curtain every 
' night that week if we would make it, so we 
'-put the slide on at every show during the 
week. The slide read, “March first is Go-To- 
Church-Day. Remember March first.” 

We obtained lumber for a twelve-boot bill- 
’ board on which we had: 

Go-To-Church, 

March Ist, 

M. E. Church. 

: Sunday: School... 0o-. 9:4 

| Preaching 0 
Epworth League 
Special Song. 
Hevea Chios eect suncetc hee 730222 Me 

Every service at each church was listed, as 
was that at the M. E. Church, except, of 
course, change of time or names of societies 
meeting. Then, under it was: 

Pick your Choice. 

Come to Sunday School. 

Come to Young People’s Meeting. 
| Come to Preaching Services. 
| A place for everybody. 
Come. 


| The more important words were of two col- 
ors, other words black, and the time in red. 
That board was placed at the most conspic- 
uous spot in town and everybody could know 
peectly where and when services would be 
eld. 

- . The publishers of both our country papers 

_ gave liberally much space for an advertise- 
ment, besides a number of locals scattered 
throughout the papers. , 

On Sunday morning every bell rang out at 
seven o’clock to remind all that it was Go- 
To-Church-Day. The results have already 
been told. 

Now our efforts are being put forth to hold 
those who did attend. Many who faithfully 
kept their promise to attend church March 
first have told me that they would be in 
church often from now on. 

As many of the plans given in The’ Expos- 
itor have been valuable to me, it may be that 
something in the plans we carried to success 
will be valuable to some one else. That is the 
reason I send it to you. 

May the Lord bless every effort put forth 
to glorify him. 


the homes we 
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A SPLENDID INVITATION. 

The Woolverton people at Osage, lowa, are 
always getting up something new. For ex- 
ample, here is a striking card to use in a 
“Go-To-Church” campaign. You can secure 


100 of these for $1.50. You can have anything 
printed on it that you desire: 


aN 


BS JOIN US INA 


GO-TO-CHURCH 
CAMPAIGN 


Beginning Now 


A Family Church A Friendly Greeting 
Timely Topics 


HIT 


SUH 


Inspiring Music 


Public Worship Every Sunday 
10:30 a. m. 8:00 p. m. 


First Methodist Episcopal Church 
Hastings, Nebraska 


STITT EDT AEP 


THEE LECT EE 


A. A. BROOKS, Pastor 
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FOR YOUR CHURCH CALENDAR. 
“God Bless The Choir.” 

Under this head a precentor gathers up the 
following observations: 

Many choirs receive more criticisms than 
prayers. 

The choir hater and the choir worshipper 
are both at fault. 

The church should show its appreciation of 
the choir, and deal liberally with it. Parsi- 
mony is most fatal to musical progress. 

The choir should have a right conception of 
its place. It does not exist to exploit its own 
ability, but to lead worship. : 

The choir should consider the audience. 
Music, to be effective, must be adapted to its 
hearers’ capacities. : 

There is no substitute for congregational 
singing. Its effect is electrical. A good choir 
seeks to develop it, and keeps in touch with 
the congregation. 

The spirit of the choir should be devout and 
reverent.—Central Christian Advocate. 


SUNDAY EVENING TOPICS. 
Companions, Who Shall They Be? 
Religion, or What Shall I Believe? 
Life-Work—What Shall it Be? 
Church—Which Shall it Be? 
Wife—Who Shall She Be? 
Husband—Who Shall He Be? 


My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
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SUNDAY MORNING SERMONS. 
E. H. Broyles, Seattle. 

The following sermons attracted consider- 
able attention. The general theme was “Re- 
ligion and the Work-a-Day World.” The 
themes themselves were as follows: 

“Jesus and Work.” 

The Gospel’s Practical Message for the 
Man Who Works. 

“The Gospel of Independency.” 

The Gospel Method of Cashing Social 
Claim Checks for a Living. 

“The Folly of Industrial _Incompetency.” 
The Religious Solution of Conditions 
Which Put a Man Up Against it for Bread. 

“Individuality in Work.” 

The Difference Between Working at a 
Job and Bringing God-given Mental and 
Moral Endowments to a Vocational Use. 


AN ATTRACTIVE BULLETIN BOARD. 


A Boston society of young people has dis- 
covered a plan that attracts attention to the 
bulletin board and makes it a popular institu- 
tion—especially for the ladies. Screwed to 
the bulletin board is a neat little looking- 
glass. It is simply impossible for the girls 
and boys to nass that glass without squinting 
at it, and, in the process they notice the pos- 
ters and announcements around the glass. 
They cannot help themselves. 


GOOD NEWS IN THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Rev. Hugh K. Walker, D. D., of Atlanta, 
Ga., is making a new departure at his weekly 
church prayer meeting. His plan is to call 
attention at these meetings to the many en- 
couraging matters mentioned in the newspa- 
pers, his purpose being to cheer and inspire 
those that think too much about the gloomy 
and discouraging aspects of life. He calls 
himself in this new departure, “The Optimist.” 


WEDDING ANNIVERSARY LETTERS. 

We have had a request from one of our 
readers concerning a form for a wedding an- 
niversary letter. The idea of the pastor’s 
sending such a greeting to the couples he mar- 
ries is a good one, and if any of our readers 
is in the habit of observing this custom we 
hope he will send one of his letters to The 
Expositor for publication. 

There is no need, however, of depending on 
a form. Any pastor may write what he 
pleases, and, of course, he should write such 
a letter with his own hand and not think of 
sending a printed or circular letter. Some 
little inexpensive gift like a booklet on some 
vital subject connected with home life might 
be helpful. 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS FOR 
OCTOBER. 
1. Topic: Venturing With Christ. 
John 1:43-51; Matt. 4:18-22; 9:9-13, 
(a) A courageous faith. 
(b) Opportunities of the present. 
(c) Taking risks for Christ. 


2. Topic: Our Responsibility for the Chris- 
tian Leadership of Tomorrow. 
2, Vim. 111-7; Matt. 18-6: 
3. Topic: Under the Gourd. 
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Jonah 4:1-3. 


Let the leader speak briefly on “The | 


Pessimism of Jonah,” drawing a picture of 
his character from hints given in the book. 
Discuss the following sub-topics: ; 
(a) The gourd as the type of short-lived 
pleasure. P 
(b) The fleeting nature of all things tem- 
oral. 
(c) ae attitude in material losses. The 
case of Job. Seal 
(d) Lessons we have learned from life’s 
discipline. a. 
(e) The cure for morbidness—what is it? 
(f) Jonah’s spirit contrasted with the 
Christian spirit. j 
Topic: Glimpses of Christ’s Will. ; 
Begin by pointing out that a man is 
known fully as well from his acts as from 
his words. This is true of Jesus. What 
he did tells us what he is. His teaching 
and his work are one. Assign the follow- 
ing points beforehand and let the speakers 
emphasize the fact that each “I will” of 
Jesus reveals a permanent purpose and is 


true today. 

(a) The Rest-Giver. Matt. 11:28-30. 

(b) The Ideal Host. John 6:37. 

(c) The Healer. Matt. 8:2-3. 

(d) The Eternal Friend. Matt. 10:32. 

(e) The Servant. Matt. 4:19. 

(f) The Comforter. John 14:18. 

(g) ey Inseparable Companion. John 
17:24. 


WINNING THE PEOPLE WITH MUSIC. 

In one of my city pastorates the music for 
the morning service was furnished by a gen- 
eral, or mixed, choir, while the evening music 
was rendered by a boys’, a girls’, or a male 
choir. Once each month the music was 
provided by an antiphonal chorus, com- 
posed of these four choirs, a choir being sta- 
tioned on each side of the church. 

There were at least three results from this 
arrangement. First, it aroused the keenest 
interest on the part of all who participated, 
for every singer became an_ enthusiastic 
“booster;” secondly, every family represented 
in the chorus felt themselves to be an impor- 
tant contributor towards the success of the 
church; and, thirdly, it was a magnetic factor 
in drawing out the non-churchgoers in large 
numbers.—Reyv. H. E. K. Whitney. 


A SERMON BY MAIL. 

At the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth ave- 
nue and Twenty-ninth street, New York City, 
printed copies of the Rev. David James Bur- 
rell’s sermons are gratuitously distributed at 
the evening service every Sunday (usually 
about 35 issues per annum) from October to 
June inclusive. 

For the convenience of persons wishing to 
receive the sermons weekly, a mailing list has 
been established to which names may be added 
at any time by the payment of one dollar to 
cover postage and mailing for one year from 
date of receipt. : 

Subscriptions and requests for specimen 
copies should be sent to Mr. Henry E. Leith, 
1 West Twenty-ninth St., New York City. 


(Adv.) 


: 
| 
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What Will Bring Men to Church 


Men, as a rule, will not go to church merely 
as a religious function. They demand some- 
thing in the service that is worth while. The 
work of the week is absorbing and strenuous. 
Into it a man must put the very best nerve and 


‘energy and brain at his command. He sweats 
_ blood to accomplish the results he is after. 


He lays everything that can help him under 
tribute. Six days of the week he lives at high 
pressure—an exciting, throbbing, eager con- 


test to overcome the difficulties and hindrances. 


that surround him, and to achieve a strong 
man’s victory. 


What need has such a man of a luke-warm 
dish of religious platitudes on Sunday morn- 
ing? Nay, what patience can he have with 
them? God’s eternal truth is never a plati- 
tude, you may say, yet the most vital and ur- 
gent truths can be so weakly presented that 
they seem like platitudes to the tired man in 
the pew. And that is the point of the whole 
matter—not what is the intrinsic value of the 
truth the preacher brings to his people, but 
how close does it get to them. 

The message from the pulpit must be as 
real and as compelling as the clamorings of 
business. Theories, religious essays, doc- 
trinal discussions, do not meet the needs of 
the man in the whirlpool. The preacher must 
know life, and then he must interpret God’s 
truth in terms of life. 


He need not be a merchant, or a banker, or 
a farmer; but he must make it his business to 
know the actual experiences, and struggles, 
and aims, disappointments of the merchant, 
and the banker, and the farmer, so that he can 
find in God’s Word and in his own communion 
with his Master, just the message that will fit 
the need of these men and bring it to them in 
terms that will be familiar and convincing. 
The true pastor must both know and feel the 
things that are vital in the lives of his people. 
He cannot minister to them otherwise. 

A young pastor in his first charge prepared 


How To Conduct a 
REV. T. C. 


The plan, briefly outlined, is this: To set 
apart a month, six weeks, or two months as a 
period of self-denial. To give to each member 
of the church and congregation, and of the 
Sunday School, and various church societies 
an envelope, a coin album, or bank, such as 
can be secured from a local statiOner or print- 
er, or through any of the denominational pub- 
lishing houses at a slight cost. 

Furthermore, to send these Coin Collectors 
by mail to all former members and friends of 
the church. For this purpose an envelope, or 
the flat albums or tithe gleaners are prefer- 
able, as they can be easily enclosed within an 
envelope. 

The people are asked to deny themselves 
throughout the month, or period proposed, all 
luxuries, and to bring their living expenses 
down to a minimum, placing in the banks the 
proceeds of their self-denial. 

At the close of the period, on a Sunday, 


which has been widely advertised as the day 


a beautiful sermon of consolation intended es- 
pecially for a mother in his congregation who 
had lost a darling child. After the service, the 
mother asked him, “Did you ever have a little 
one of your own?” He had none. “Did you 
ever lose any one who was very dear to you?” 
No, he had been spared such bereavement thus 
far. “Well, my son, you had better wait until 
you know what it is, before you try to preach 
such a sermon again,” said the sorrowing 
mother, who had not been comforted. Jesus 
is the unfailing Comforter because he was 
“acquainted with grief.” 

The man in the pew may recognize the 
learning and the long, conscientious study 
which the minister brought to the preparation 
of his sermon, but he is tired and does not 
need proof that the preacher is a student; he 
may appreciate eloquence and good pulpit 
manners, but the sound of the ticker or the 
quick ring of the telephone in his office, is 
really more eloquent to him because it means 
something; he may concede that it looks re- 
spectable to sit at the head of his pew at least 
once a week, but a few hours’ brisk ride 
through the country or a few rounds of golf 
will give him a fresh tonic for the strain of 
another week’s work. 

It is up to the minister to get closer to his 
men. Give them practical applied truth. Ap- 
ply it to the things they are most deeply con- 
cerned with. Bring them light in their dark- 
ness, strength in their weakness, cheer and 
inspiration in their day of discouragement. 
Make the religion of Jesus Christ real to them 
as a thing for the shop and the counting house. 

Bring home to them in plain, strong terms 
the essential fact that the Christian life and 
the business life must be so joined and blended 
that neither can be complete apart from the 
other; and that the largest, truest, most last- 
ing success is reserved for the business man 
who consecrates the full tide of his life to 
the Master, without whose blessing and com- 
panionship no life is worth the living. 


Self-Denial Campaign 


CLEVELAND 


for the return of the banks, they are brought, 
mailed or otherwise sent to the church, where 
a committee appointed receives them at the 
doors at the morning and evening services. 

The amount is counted during the service 
and announced to- the congregation before 
they are dismissed. Each bank being num- 
bered and the numbers with names of those 
receiving them having been recorded ina book, 
each bank can be traced and called for, if not 
returned. 

Another plan, varying somewhat from the 
above, is to have the banks received on some 
week night, at the close of the period, when 
a special reception with program and refresh- 
ments has been prepared, and as the climax 
of the program, the pastor or the chairman 
cf the evening announces the amount re- 
turned. 3 

Separate coin collectors may be given the 
Sunday School and Young People’s Society if 
desired, and credit given them for the amount 
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returned with special receptions for them, if 
thought best. ; : 

A New England pastor, in adopting this 
plan, felt the need of a brief story which 
might be circulated among his people impress- 
ing them with the practicability and the possi- 
bilities of the plan, and finding nothing pub- 
lished, himself wrote and has had published a 
little story entitled, “How the Jones Family 
Denied Themselves.” This may be secured 
from the writer. 

A copy of this story, with an outline of the 
plan, and a brief circular letter from the pas- 
tor, or president of the society adopting it, 
stating the cause for which the fund is col- 
lected and the date of beginning and closing 
the self-denial period, together with the coin 
collector, should be placed in the hands of 
every member of the church and congrega- 
tion and sent to all absent members and 
friends. One small church sent out five hun- 
dred appeals, the members sending them to 
their personal friends all over the country. 

The self-denial plan has proven wonderfully 
successful. Single churches have raised in a 
single month over one thousand dollars. 

Rev. T. C. Cleveland, 4 Holly St., Salem, Mass. 


HOT SHOT FOR YOUR TEMPERANCE 
SERMON. 
THE SIZE OF 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


In the United States, Compared with Annual 
Expenditures for Religion, Education and Useful Commodities 


GHARbHES so. cea seen acne ssa ee aaa sass caatwapcecescenes $165,000,000 
LECYIC TR ins Rner Se Penne CHabcterceHeas eG ranceneo $205.000,000 
URAL ANC MOlMSSCS ooo lacn es eaense sa ean ann raninn aa sean $295,000,000 
PUbDNS BANCAUON |... aces seen eas ane one sice seman weamacnelan ee $310,000,000 
BIOUN Gray oa orate eens ea. dacsane: Casa seasaveRavecsayqyes $435,000,000 


Woolens and Worsteds 
Cotton: Goods 
Iron and Steel .... 


abewenpnsse- sess 


-- $1,500,000,000 
$1,750,000,009 


PRAYER TOPICS ON DUPLEX 
ENVELOPES. 

The Duplex Envelope Company, of Rich- 
mond, Va., has added a very helpful feature to 
their offering envelopes. The following state- 
ment by the publisher explains the plan: 

“At the conference of leaders immediately 
following the Men’s National Missionary Con- 
gress, at Chicago, prominent place was given 
to the discussion of ways and means of deep- 
ening the prayer life. It was felt that in ad- 
dition to the benefit derived from united 
prayer there would be a distinct advantage in 
having this united prayer associated with the 
weekly offering. 

“A committee was, therefore, appointed to 
inquire into the practicability of having a care- 
fully selected list of prayer topics printed 
upon the back of the Duplex envelopes, and, if 
practicable, to prepare such a list. 

“When approached by the committee, the 
Duplex Envelope Company willingly co-oper- 
ated with the Laymen’s Movement by print- 
ing the topics. The following excerpts from 
ae and Missions,’ September, 1910, explains 
itselr: 

““The Duplex Envelope Company makes no 
charge for this extra printing, though it in- 
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volves a large amount of additional labor. 1 


The Laymen’s Missionary Movement has, of 
course, absolutely no financial interest in this 


company, but regards it as worthy of all con- |] 


fidence and appreciation for the splendid work 


it is doing toward better business methods in| 


church and missionary finance.’ 


“The number of churches requesting the 


Prayer-Topic envelopes is very gratifying, and 
it grows larger each year.” 


A SATURDAY NIGHT FREE LYCEUM 
COURSE. 


For several years the first Methodist Epis- 


copal Church of Schenectady, N. Y., has con- 
ducted what is termed the Saturday Night 
Free Lyceum Course. These entertainments 
vary widely in character, recitals, lectures, and 
concerts being included in the course. An 


entertainment being presented every Satur- || 
day night during the season from October 1 | 


to April 1. 

No regular admission fee is charged, a sil- 
ver collection being taken at the door. Those 
not in a position to contribute are made wel- 
come. This brings clean, enjoyable, and 
instructive entertainment within the reach of 
every one. 


BOOK STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 

One prayer meeting each month at the 
Watkins, N. Y., Presbyterian Church is de- 
voted to the study of a whole book of the 
Bible. The purpose of the book and the cir- 
cumstances of its writing are pointed out. 

Those who come are asked to read the 
book in advance, to select the most helpful 
passages, which are read, and to bring any 
difficult questions to the meeting for answer. 
No special order is observed in the books 
studied, but by this method of book study the 
whole Bible will be covered in a little more 
than five years. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ADVERTISING. 

A progressive Methodist layman does a 
good thing for his church and Sunday School 
by putting a large “display” advertisement in 
the Saturday morning issue of the daily paper 
in his town. The advertisement is eleven 
inches in length and seven inches wide. 

A committee of three men takes charge of 
the advertising for a month at a time. In the 
advertisement before me is the following an- 
nouncement regarding the Sunday School. 

“You want your children to attend church 
and Sunday School. Why not go with them? 
Where father goes the child will go. If your 
example means so much, can you afford to 
stay away?” 

Special attention is made to catch and hold 
the attention of the men, and the results have 
fully justified the expectations of the earnest 
man who has adopted this method of adver- 
tising his church and Sunday School. One 
Sunday School worker asks this pertinent 
question: 

“So many bad things are advertised in such 
an alluring way in these days, why should not 
the Sunday School advertise some of its good 
things?” 

A double column advertisement several in- 
ches in length would count for so much more 


than the five or six agate lines in which so 


many church notices appear. Adult Bible 
classes would surely find it to their advantage 


to let their light shine through the medium of 
the “display” newspaper advertisement. 


ONE SECRET OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SUCCESS. 

We believe most emphatically that no 

school can do its best work without a regular 

monthly meeting of its teachers and officers 

where everything of interest is to be discussed. 

The best use of the time might be a division 
of the hour between business and_ study. 
Schools, generally, get on much better where 
such conferences are held. The superintendent 
might have the first half of the time. We 
knew of one superintendent who used to call 
on each teacher and officer, in turn, first for 
complaints and needs and second for sugges- 
tions for improvement. In this way the su- 
perintendent knew how the work was going 
and whatever difficulties were encountered 
were discussed and settled by vote of the peo- 
ple present. 

When the business had been disposed of the 
meeting was turned over to the pastor who 
gave a series of talks on Bible Study and 
Teaching and on some phase of the philoso- 
phy of religious education. One year he took 
up Chamberlin’s “Introduction to the Bible 
for Teachers of Children,’ and at another 
time, “The Unfolding Life,’ by Lamoreaux. 

There is no better way for the pastor to 
keep in sympathetic touch with his school 
than through the aid of some such meeting. 


SUPPLEMENTAL MEMORY WORK IN 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

In olden times we are told that children in 
the Sunday Schools committed a large amount 
of the Bible to memory. The value of this is 
seen in the facility with which many elderly 
people quote scripture. 

In our classes today not enough of this kind 
of work is done. To meet the need some 
schools have prepared supplemental systems 
of memory work. This includes the _ best 
passages from the Bible, together with the 
choice hymns of the church. 

Such a list can be made up by any pastor 
or superintendent. Mr. John H. Immel, Jr., 
of Toppenish, Washington, once prepared a 
splendid system that has been used in San- 


dusky, Ohio, and in North Yakima, Washing- 


ton. Mr. T. S. Johnson, Johnson’s Corner, 
North Yakima, Washington, could give infor- 
mation and doubtless provide samples of the 
system. Adequate postage should be enclosed 
to cover the expense. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. : 

It will be of great help to any minister 
to read Dr. Henry F. Cope’s pamphlet, “Ten 
Years’ Progress in Religious Education,” pub- 
lished by The Religious Education Associa- 
tion, Chicago, IIl. ee 

The Religious Education Association exists 
to promote moral and religious education and 
to increase the efficiency of all persons and 
agencies engaged in character development. 

The Association federates, in its member- 
ship, workers in religious education, laymen, 
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college presidents and _ professors, school 
teachers, pastors and Sunday School workers, 
leaders in social service and others interested 
in its purpose. 

The annual membership fee is $3.00. Mem- 
bers receive the current publications, including 
“Religious Education,” free. 


HELPING THE YOUNG PEOPLE SOLVE 
THEIR PROBLEMS. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, have rendered a splendid service 
in preparing their course in “Young People’s 
Problems as Interpreted by Jesus.’ Wm. 
Byron Forbush is the editor. 


The course discusses the following twelve 
subjects: 


What is the Christian Religion? 


What does it Mean to be a Disciple of 
Jesus? 


eee does it Mean to be a Church Mem- 
ber: 


The Special Place of Young People in the 
Church. 


One’s Calling. 

The Fields of Christian Service. 

The Christian Ideal of a Home. 

The Problem of Getting Ready for Life. 


Following Jesus in our Work, School and 
Play. 


The Inner Life. 


The Problem of Sorrows and Disappoint- 
ments. 
EM eitecorsservice: 


A GOOD TEMPERANCE POSTER. 


ALCOHOL 


Some Think: It is only Heavy Drinking that harms. 


Experiments Show: That even Moderate Drinking 
Injures Health and Lessens Efficiency. 


Some Think: Alcohol braces us for hard work and 
against fatigue. 

Experiments Show: That Alcohol in no way in- 
creases muscular strength or endurance. 


Alcohol Lowers Vitality and 
Opens the Door to Disease 


Resolved, at the International Congress on Tuberculosis, 1905, 
to combine the Fight Against: Alcohol with the Struggle 
Against Tuberculosis. 


At the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, the use of 
Alcohol as a medicine declined 77% in eight years. 
OUR PRISON COMMISSIONERS REPORTED THAT 95% 
OF THOSE WHO WENT TO PRISON IN 
1911 HAD INTEMPERATE HABITS. 

Yet the Public Says: We need the Revenue from Liquor, 
THE PUBLIC SHOULD KNOW—HOW SMALL IS THE 
REVENUE COMPARED WITH THE COSTS OF 
CARRYING THE WRECKAGE, 


YOUR MONEY SUPPORTS THIS WRECKAGE, 
YOUR WILL ALLOWS IT. 
YOUR INDIFFERENCE ENDANGERS YOUR NATION. 


Commercialized Vice is promoted through Alcohol. 


CITIZENS, THINK! 
ARRAYED AGAINST ALCOHOL ARE ECONOMY, 


SCIENCE, EFFICIENCY, HEALTH, MORALITY 
—THE VERY ASSETS OF A NATION. 
—THE VERY SOUL OF A PEOPLE. 


THINK! 


“ Think-It-Over” Poster Committee, 
11 Mason St., Cambridge, Mass. 


SHE SHOULD MARRY A MINISTER! 

“Tf J were a minister’s wife,” said a lady 
in the car, who was talking too loud not to be 
overheard, “you may rest assured I should 
take an interest—an active interest—in my 
husband’s work. 

“T should say to him, ‘Richard, if you want 
to do well next Sunday, preach-short! If 
you want to draw them to this church, that 
church, and the other, preach short! Always 
preach short! But Richard, have something 
to say, always! Condense, condense, and con- 
dense, and then have an air about you as if 
time were worth something and you could 
not afford to lose a minute of it,’ 

“If on a Sunday morning he seemed to be 
in an extra amiable mood, 1 would venture to 
say, ‘Richard, dear, don’t be all day in giving 
out your notices! Don’t blink over them and 
clear your throat, and go poking through 
them as if you had never seen them before 
and were pondering them in your mind as you 
call attention to them. Don’t I beg you, 
Richard, read them straight forward and then 
say them all over again backward! There is 
nothing ‘so tiresome!’ 

“T am not sure but some Sunday I should 
say, ‘Richard, if you get the least mite tedious 
today I shall fuss with my bonnet strings as a 
warning! And when you say ‘in conclusion,’ 
don’t for pity’s sake, go on until you reach a 
‘Finally,’ and after than ‘One word more,’ or 
‘Just another thought.’ I do think it is such 
a mistake to try to tell all one knows in one 
sermon.’” 

Just the the auditor was obliged to leave the 
car, but could not help exclaiming to himself, 
“What a sensible woman!” It is to be hoped 
that some day this sensible one will marry a 
minister.—Reformed Church Messenger. 


BOOK LIST. 

One or more books of interest to ministers 
will be mentioned here each month. Only 
ese requested by the editor will be consid- 
ered. 

NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN 
SPEECH, by R. F. Weymouth, D. Lit. Pil- 
grim Press, Boston, blue cloth, pp. 734. 

Here is a translation of the New Testament 
in modern language that we can recommend 
most heartily because it actually conveys the 
writer's meaning in dignified and illuminating 
speech without making the book too common. 
We hope that every minister who can will 
buy it. 

AMERICA THROUGH THE SPECTA- 
CLES OF AN ORIENTAL DIPLOMAT, 
by Wu Ting Fang. Published by Frederick A. 
mtokes'.Co, N. Y., red cloth, pp. 267, $1.60 
post paid. 

This is a very interesting book. It is val- 
uable to the minister because of its testimony 
to the temperance cause and its contribution 
to the discussion of morals and religion in 
America. 

THE GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL IN 
PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE, by Henry 
H. Meyer, published by Eaton & Mains, N. Y., 
blue cloth, pp. 263, 75 cents net. 

Twenty-two chapters are here devoted to 
all the phases of Sunday School work that 
come within the scope of the subject. It is 
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a good book for those who are seriously con-H| 
sidering the way to get the best results from) 
school work. j 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The editor of this department wishes to ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness to “The Christian) 
Endeavor World,” Boston, for a great many) 
helpful suggestions along the line of methods. |} 
As the methods used in this department are 
calculated to promote the efficiency of the} 
kingdom we are thankful for every source of 
supply. We are glad when any of our meth-} 
ods are copied if they produce good results. 


IRISH TESTIMONY. 

“When did you last see your brother?” asked! 
the magistrate, in a recent trial in a New York} 
court. 


magistrate. “No, your worship,” was the reply, | 
“T wasn’t there.” | 


‘AW. 
INCREASE 

By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 
It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 


ever seen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas and suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
542 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


VOTES worn 


WOMEN 
MEN—BOYS—GIRLS 


A new plan for raising money for churches, lodges, ete. 
By the manufacturers of the now famous “MILE OF 
PENNIES” Plan. Write for full particulars. 


The Harrison Co., Inc., Union City Ind. 


PRINTING 
for CHURCHES 


AVE money for yourself and your church 

by using our Printed Supplies for churches. 

We have cards for almost every occasion 
in church and Sunday School work, church 
calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor’s holiday souve- 
nirs, motto cards, topic cards, birthday cards, 
class pins, novelty invitation folders, and lots 
more that you will be glad to know about. 
Write for our new catalog today. 


TheWOOLVERTON PRINTING 
& PUBLISHING CO., osacz, 1owa 
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NEWS. 


The Cradle Roll of the Sunday Schools of 
North America has now a million babies on it. 
Mrs. Bryner, Elementary Superintendent of the 
International S. S, Association, says: 

_ “Nearly all Cradle Roll babies have two liv- 
ing parents. The influence on the home life of 
two million parents can hardly be estimated. 
The Parents’ Department, Mothers’ Meetings, 
Mothers’ Classes, and Mothers’ Departments are 
all helping to secure closer co-operation be- 
tween home and Sunday School.” 

* * 


The total registration of adult class members 
in the International field is 819,061. The esti- 
mated membership of adult classes which are 
not organized is 1,116,316. 

* * 


More than thirty-one million people have been 
xisited by the Sunday School since the Home 
Visitation Department was founded six years 
ago as part of the International Sunday School 
work. 

* = = 

The British and Foreign Bible Society’s issues 
for last year were 8,958,233 copies of the Scrip- 
tures, double the total of fifteen years ago. Of 
these, 1,006,281 were Bibles, 1,275,040 were New 
Testaments, and 6,676,912 were smaller portions. 
Of the total issue, 300,000 were sent to Africa, 
212,000 to South America, 1,170,000 to India and 
Ceylon, 633,000 to the Japanese Empire, and 
2,183,000 to China. It is just a century since 
Morrison’s first Chinese New Testament passed 
through the press in Canton; last year nearly a 
quarter of the society’s output was in the lan- 
fuages of China. 

* = = 

The Bogotu Testament published for the na- 
tives of the Solomon Islands, is sold in exchange 
for porpoise teeth. : 

= = * 

The Home Department of the Sunday School 
has gained 143,640 members in North America 
in the last three years. 

= * - * * 

A recent bulletin issued by the Census De- 
partment estimates the population of continental 
United States, on July 1, at 98,781,324. This is 
an increase since 1910 of about 7,000,000. A lit- 
tle more than one-third of the entire population 
is found in the five states of New York, Penn- 
Sylvania, Illinois, Ohio and Texas. The five big 
cities of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis and Boston contain one-ninth of the 
whole. 

* * * 

The total number of Moslems in the world, 

according to Drs. Westerman and Zwemer, is: 


Total. Under Christian Rule. 
BIE S tories devs a 2.30 ave.8 156,690,110 123,690,310 
mrrica .. 42,039,349 41,836,344 
PMIFODE§ oe esi ees 2,373,676 1,373,676 
| COGS Cc: 174,061 © 174,061 
Australia 19,500 19,500 
Deaton 01296,696 167,093,891 
* a 


: Total 


There are 6,000 members in the foreign-speak- 
ing Baptist churches in Chicago, gathered in 
thirty-three churches and a number of mission 
stations. 

* * * 

“The Watchman-Examiner” recently published 
a judicious editorial on the reason for the pop- 
ularity of the meetings conducted by ‘Pastor’ 
Russell, of the International Bible Students’ As- 
sociation so-called, or Millennial Dawn. The 
conelusion reached was that he and his repre- 
sentatives emphasize prophetic and eschatolog- 
ical subjects in which people are intensely in- 
terested, despite the practical and materialistic 
age in which we live. Again and again we 
have cautioned and exhorted our ministerial 
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readers just as “The Watchman-Examiner” does, 
that “if men cannot hear the truth about these 
things in their own churches, they will be 
tempted to follow certain false teachers who 
dwell constantly on these things.” We have 
said the same about the truth of which Chris- 
tian Science is the caricature, as well as other 
doctrines of grace that so many of our preach- 
ers are neglecting for the sake of secondary 
things, which they suppose to be more popular. 
* * * 


The churches of St. George and St. Sophia, 
in Salonica, which have been Turkish mosques 
for 482 years, are being renovated into Christian 
Sanctuaries again, It is said that there are now 
fifteen churches which have, in this way, been 
restored to Orthodox Greek hands after having 
been mosques for four centuries. 

* * * 


Twenty-five years ago the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh instituted the deaconess movement. Now 
property valued at $6,000,000 is held by the 
Deaconess boards, and more than a thousand 
deaconesses are employed, some of whom are 


foreign missionaries. 
* 


* * 


In the church of St. Marcellus, in Rome, a 
three days’ service of prayer was lately held for 
the return to Romanism of “our separated 
brethren.” The preacher described the newly 
opened Waldensian Church in Rome—built for 
the congregation by Mrs. J. S. Kennedy, “who, 
poor soul, was perhaps in good faith, but did 
not realize that she was impelled by a demon.” 
—Rece, of Chr. Work. 

* * * 

Congregationalism, 
“ The Congregational Year Book for 1914 re- 
ports 130 new churches, but as 98 were dropped 
from the list, the net gain is only 32. In mem- 
bership, the figures are more encouraging than 
for several years, a gain of 7,177, making the 
total number of members, January 1, 1914, 750,- 
193. This is a gain in ten years of about 100,000 
members. 

The gain in number of churches is, in New 
England, 1: the Middle States, 4; the Northwest, 
7; the Pacific Coast, 23. 

One explanation of the fact that Congrega- 
tionalism does not grow in certain sections may 
be the fact that no less than 1,067 of our 6,064 
churches have no regular supplies, being termed 
ecclesiastically ‘‘vacant.” Over against this 
should be put the fact that of our 6,066 minis- 
ters no less than 2,043 are without churches. 

Another source of weakness is the absentee 
membership, which is larger this year than ever 
before, amounting to 113,840, or more than one- 
seventh of the total membership, 750,193. The 
number of infant baptisms last year was 17,210. 

In benevolent contributions the gain is only 
about $15,000 on last year, totaling for 1913, 
$2,378,702. Home expenditures have increased 
nearly $1,000,000, amounting to SLO A Sob. 

In no past year have there been so many ad- 
ditions by confession, totalling 34,294, a gain of 
3.500 over 1912. This is one of the most cheer- 
ing facts in the report. ; 

Yet there is food for serious thought in the 
fact that 1,937 churches received no new mem- 
bers. The number that received from twenty- 
six to fifty was 226. Another suggestive fact is 
the existence of no less than 1,459 churches, 
with a membership of less than 100, and of 
1,249 churches, with a membership of less than 
fifty. This may explain why in 1,320 churches 
the salary is less than $500. é 

Congregationalism is not receding, but 
not going forward at a tremendous pace. 
do not want to see it grow at the expense of 
other denominations or at the sacrifice of our 
ruling ideals, but no one Can study these sta- 
tistics in detail without having serious thoughts 
forced upon him, particularly in regard to the 


problem of the small and unproductive church, 
the poorly paid minister and the lack of desir- 
able supervision. 

The two things which Congregationalism to- 
day needs most of all are, first, a larger meas- 
ure of competent supervision and greater stat- 
egy in leadership; and, in the second place, more 
persistent evangelistic zeal.—The Congrega- 


tionalist. 


co * * 


The American Tract Society, which has been 
located at 150 Nassau street for eighty-nine 
years, since it was founded in 1825, is moving, in 
its ninetieth year, to large and commodious 
quarters, in the new Architect’s Building at 101 
Park avenue, corner of Fortieth street. 

The Society is inter-denominational in charc- 
ter. It publishes Bibles, Testaments, hymn- 
books, religious and educational books and 
tracts in most of the active foreign languages, 
as well as in English, and supplies them to mis- 
sionaries, students -and Christian workers 
throughout the world. 

The work of the Society’s colporters is largely 
among people without access to public libraries, 
and thousands of homes would have been with- 
out religious reading of any kind save for the 
colporters and the American ‘Tract Society’s 
publications. The grand total of all publica- 
tions in all languages issued by the Society 
amounts to 788,045,890 copies. 

The officers of the Society are William Bhil- 
lips Hall, president; Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D., 
vice president; Rev. Judson Swift, D. D., general 
secretary, and eau Tag, treasurer. 

cS * 


By the will of the late Mrs. Morris K .Jesup 
$8,450,000 were distributed to charitable and re- 
ligious objects. The Syrian Protestant College 
received $400,000; Union Seminary, $300,000; the 
American Sunday School Union, $150,000; the 
eran Home and Foreign Boards, $150,000 
each, 

* * x 

The American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety appropriately celebrated the centenary by 
electing as honorary president for life the Rev. 
Edward L. Judson, D. D., son of the famous 
pioneer American Baptist missionary. 

* * 


Prof. Charles Scanlon, secretary of the Board 
of Temperance, reports larger interest on the 
temperance question than ever before. He ad- 
dressed three meetings in South Bend, Ind., on 
August 23. The mass meeting held in the High 
School auditorium in the afternoon was notable 
for the presence of a Polish Catholic priest, who, 
with 700 of his people, led by a brass band, 
marched through the streets in a rain storm to 
the meeting, bearing flags and mottoes against 
the liquor traffic and singing “My Country ’Tis 
of Thee.’’—Christian Work. . 

* * 


On March 5th a letter was sent to President 
Yuan Shih Kai, explaining various views in the 
foreign press regarding the real attitude of the 
Chinese government on religious liberty, and 
asking which was true. On March 8th the fol- 
lowing answer was received: “In reply to your 
letter, which the President has read, he states 
that the worship of Confucius is an ancient rite 
which has been observed for many ages during 
China’s history, and has been handed down from 
ancient times. It has nothing to do with relig- 
ion. Catholics, Protestants, Mohammedans, and 


men of other religious faiths, will find noth-. 


ing to keep them from entering official life. If 
the district magistrates, for any reason, are not 
able, or do not wish to worship Confucius, the 
ceremony may be conducted by some one else. 
A copy of the Presidential order of March 7th is 
enclosed, which it is hoped will be translated 
and inserted in all the foreign newspapers, so 
that false rumors and misunderstandings may be 
corrected.” Signed by secretary of the Prest- 
dent.—Miss. Rev, of World, 
* * 
Japanese Christians, 

In Japan there is one Protestant Christian to 
about each 600 of the population. If in the 
House of Representatives, an elective body of 
380 members, there were one Protestant, that 
would nearly double the ratio of Christians to 
the population. Actually, there are always found 
from twelve to twenty Christian members 
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| 
who have had sufficient respect and confidence 
in their localities to receive election. 
over, at nine of the thirty sessions of Parlia- 
ment, the presiding officer has been a Christian. 
* * * 


Religious Census of Canada. - 

The population of the Dominion of Canada 
in 1911 was 7,206,643. 
ious beliefs were specified. The number of persons 
returned as of “No Religion” is 32,490. 
Roman Catholic figure is 2,833,041, more than 
one-third of the total population—a fact attrib- 
uted to the great preponderance of Canadians 
of French extraction in the Province of Quebec. 
The second strongest body are the Presby- 
terians, numbering 1,115,324. Then come the 
Methodists, numbering 1,079,892; the Anglicans, 
1,043,017; the Baptists, 382,666; the Lutherans, 
229,864; the Greek Church, 88,507; while -the 
Jews number 74,564, as compared with 16,401 in 
1901. The Mennonites are credited with 44,611 
adherents; the Salvation Army with 18,834; Bud- 
dhists, 10,012; Sikhs and Hindus, 1,758; Moham- 
medans, 797; Spiritualists, 674; and “Socialists,” 
206.—Miss. Rev. of World. 

Slavs in America. 

In 1910 there were in the United States 941,000 
Poles, 228,000 Bohemians and Morayians, 140,000 
Slovaks from the southern slopes of the Car- 
pathians, 123,000 Slovenes from the head of the 
Adriatic, 78,000 Croatians and Dalmatians, 56,000 


Russians, 40,000 Bulgarians, Servians and Mon- | 


tenegrins, 30,000 Slavonians, and 25,000 Ruth- 
enians, to say nothing of 140,000 Lithunians and 
Letts, who insist that they are a race apart. 
All told, says Professor Edward A. Ross, in the 
“Century Magazine,’ there are at least 2,000,- 
000 Slavs among us. No doubt between five 
and six per cent of the whites in America are 
of Slavic blood. The Lutheran churches of the 
United States are doing much for the Slavic 
peoples coming to us. This is appropriate, since 


Seventy-five separate relig-| 


| 
| 
| 


More-} 


The} 


: 


very many of these newcomers are themselves _ 


Lutherans. Thus one-third of the Slovaks in 
Europe are of this faith, having suffered in- 
credibly, first from Roman Catholic persecution 
and latterly from Magyar nationalist persecu- 
tion. The Slavonic Evangelical Union of Amer- 
ica, with headquarters at Freeland, Pa., carries 


on a considerable colportage work among Slo- 


vaks. The Slovak Synod in Pennsylvania re- 
ports 28 pastors, 30 congregations, 8,730 com- 
municants, 34 Sunday Schools and 11 students 
for the ministry. The Slav Mission Board of 
the General Council reports six pastors at work. 
Finally, there are twelve independent churches. 
—Christian Work. : 
SOCIAL. 

“Tf the citizens of the United States should be 
taxed to the amount annually wasted in drink— 
$4,000,000,000—they would rise in revolt,” says 
Dr. Irving Fisher, Professor of Economics in 
Yale University. And yet such a tax would not 
be as heavy a burden as the expenditure in al- 
ecoholic beverages. 

The tax would be returned, in part at least, to 
the public, in the form of public schools, good 
roads, the administration of justice and of other 
governmental functions. But the expenditure 
for alcohol brings no return to the public, and 
no return—except a delusive gratification—to the 
individual. On the contrary, it increases public 
burdens by necessitating greater expenditures 
for jails, police and courts, penitentiaries, in- 
sane asylums, hospitals, and poorhouses, and it 
increases private burdens by impairing earning 
power and undermining moral character. 

* * 


* 


Harvard University records show that for fifty 
years past not one tobacco user has stood at 
the head of his class, although five out of six 
(eighty-three and one-third per cent) Harvard 
students use the weed.-C. E. World. 


With sixteen exceptions, there are no states 
in the Union which forbid the marriage of the 
feeble-minded, and while other states regard 
such marriages as void, there is no penalty in- 
curred either by the contracting parties or the 
person who solemnizes the union, and conse- 
quently matings among the feeble-minded are 
of common occurrence. In only fifteen states is 
there any prohibition upon the marriage of the 
insane. Only in Indiana and in Washington is 


a 


a 
there any restriction placed upon the marriage 
of confirmed criminals. There are few creatures 
So degenerate but that most of the states of 
our enlightened country give them full sanction 
to perpetuate their impure stock, and the con- 
ditions in most Huropean countries in this re- 
spect is considerably worse than in the United 
States. Through ignorance, indifference, false 
ideas concerning “personal liberty,” and the ab- 
sorption of legislators in matters of more im- 
Mediate political expediency, we are permitting 
the accumulation of a vicious and defective 
heredity which would not be tolerated among 
most primitive peoples.—S. J. Holmes, in the 
September Atlantic. 
* * * 


The Illinois Supreme Court has sustained the 
Woman’s Suffrage bill as constitutional. This 
means that over 1,000 saloons in Illinois which 
were put out of business by the Woman’s vote, 

last April, will remain closed, 
Ls * oe * 


The consumption of cigars in the United 
States during 1913 was the greatest ever known 
in the history of the cigar business. We 
“smoked up” 8,887,309,900 cigars; that is to say, 
we burned out 24,348,772 cigars each day of the 
eae increase over the previous year of 


397,302,000. 

* * * 
Business and  Liquor.—Secretary Daniels 
has no occasion to feel lonesome in the 


stand he has taken for abstinence as an essen- 
tial to efficiency. Within the past three months 
orders similar to those which made the Navy 
dry have been issued by numerous “captains of 
industry.” 

The Homestead Steel Works has ordered that 
hereafter no employe will be allowed to drink 
While on duty, and the employe drinking off 
duty will find it difficult to keep his position. 
ay dinners and banquets hereafter are to be 
ry. 

The Carnegie Company has ordered that here- 
after all promotions will be made only from the 
Tanks of those "who do not use intoxicating 
drinks. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Company has ordered 
that no workmen about its mines shall belong 
to clubs which dispense liquor. Dismissal is 
the penalty for disobeying this order. 

The Philadelphia Quartz Company has ordered 
a ten per cent increase to workmen who do 
not use alcohol drinks. The general manager 
of this company says, “All manufacturers are 
endeavoring as far as possible to make the best 
grade of goods, and sober men are necessary 
where the standard is to be raised and main- 
tained.”’ 

Director Harris of the Census Bureau has 
Ordered abstinence for all employes in his 
bureau. Not even sickness will be acepted as 
an excuse. “If a man is sick enough to require 
a bracer,” says the director, “he is sick enough 
to stay at home.” 

The West Pennsylvania Traction Company 
has ordered all liquor advertisements in its cars 
to be cancelled, because it is strictly enforcing 
the rule against drinking by employes, and 
deems it inconsistent with this rule to accept 
liquor advertisements.—S. S. Times, 

* * * 

This is the day of the sober man. Time was, 
and not very long ago. when the brilliant al- 
eoholic could hold a job in almost any trade or 
profession. That time is past. Industry has 
come to realize that dependability is better than 
brilliancy and that brilliancy itself is more 
common with men of clear heads than _ with 
those whose brains are muddled with alcohol.— 
Editorial in Chicago Inter-Ocean., 


MISSIONS. 
Mexican Missions. 

There assembled in the rooms of the Methodist 
Book Concern in Cincinnati, O., June 30, over 
sixty delegates, missionaries from Mexico and 
secretaries in charge of the work. The Northern 
Baptists. Disciples, Friends, Episcopalians, 
Methodists North and South, Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians North and South, besides the Am. 
erican Bible Society and the Y. M. C. A. were 
represented by men and women of national and 
international reputation. 
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The purpose of the conference was to formu- 
late plans and reach agreements as to the or- 
derly and complete reoccupation of Mexico as 
soon as the way opens. 


The report of the committee showed that on 
the average, counting wives, there has been in 
Mexico one missionary to 70,000 of the popula- 
tion, but in some states there was one mission- 
ary to 12,000 people, while in others there was 
none to more than 1,000,000. Fourteen states 
with a population of 5,000,000 had no missionary 
at all. Fifteen states had fifty-nine mission 
high schools while the other fifteen tad none. 


This conference under such leaders as Robert 
E. Speer, Bishops Oldham, McConnell and Lam- 
buth, Drs. Butler and Howland, Secretaries 
Barnes, Wood and Bell, Secretaries of Woman’s 
Boards, Misses Lamson, Wingate, Tebbetts, Ben- 
nett, Carnahan, Mrs. Houser, Mrs. Waters, set 
itself to the task of agreeing upon a plan of 
united and co-operative re-occupation of the 
entire country. 


With almost absolute unanimity 
cided to recommend to the various 
Boards: 


1. A joint evangelical publishing plant in 
Mexico City, with a common depository and dis- 
tributing agency and the union of the half dozen 
and more church papers as now published in a 
single publication, and an illustrated Young 
People’s paper. 

2. The establishment of one Evangelical Bible 
Institute and Theological Seminary to provide a 
complete course of theological instruction with 
courses in Bible, methods of church work, 
music, Y. M. C. A. secretaries’ courses, as well 
as courses for deaconesses and lay workers; this 
school to be located at Coyoacan, on the prop- 
erty now occupied by the Presbyterian College. 


38. The establishment of a central Union Col- 
lege for men and women with connected normal, 
industrial and kindergarten training schools. 
That in each mission territory there be at least 
one high school for boys and one for girls, and 
that there be a consolidation of the higher 
grades of primary schools in places occupied by 
two or more denominations, and that plans be 
consummated through a permanent committee 
on education for unifying all educational work. 

4. That all Protestant churches in Mexico 
bear the one name, “The Evangelical Church of 
Mexico,” followed, if desired, by the name of the 
special denomination in brackets and with a 
common form for the transfer of members from 
one church to another. 

5. The most significant and unprecedented 
action taken was the re-districting of the en- 
tire country, assigning to each board a clearly 
defined territory, thus preventing overlapping 
at some points while leaving elsewhere great 
populations entirely unreached. This will mean 
in many cases the withdrawal by some boards 
from places long occupied. In this way the en- 
tire area of the country was assigned to some 
specific church or society as its exclusive re- 
sponsibility. 

Provision is made for the creation of a per- 
manent inter-denominational Committee of Ref- 
erence and Counsel in Mexico, on the field, to 
carry into effect as far as possible the con- 
clusions of the conference and to consider any 
and all matters of common interest. 

While these conclusions represent only the 
findings of the conference, yet the membership 
of the conference was made up of the leading 
missionaries and administrators of the societies 
concerned. : 

Every board and organization carrying on 
missionary work in Mexico was represented by 
one or more delegates except the Southern Bap- 
tists.— The Congregationalist. 


it was de- 
Mission 


“At Dornakal in Hyderabad a_ seemingly 
stupid outcaste found something of the power 
of Christ by witnessing a confirmation. He re- 
turned to his own village, gathered 120 of the 
inhabitants and led them to be instructed in 
Christianity. In that mission there are now 
1,500 adherents. In an address of welcome to 
the Bishop they said that ‘before their conver- 
sion, six years ago, every single man and wom- 
an among them was a drunkard and a thief! 
—East and West. 


According to the reports given at the con- 
vention in Boston, the Baptists are doing a 
“billion dollar business.” Their church property 
is valued at $167,000,000, and the current ex- 
penses annually amount to over $20,000,000. 
There are now seven hundred Baptist mission- 
aries of the Foreign Mission Society on the 
field, and the contributions have increased from 
$1,000 of one. hundred years ago to over $1,000,- 
000 during the past year. In one hundred years 
about 330,000 converts have been gathered from 
heathenism. Baptism in WHuropean stations 
brings the number up to 585,000. 60 per cent of 
the native mission churches are now self-sup- 
porting.—Miss. Rev. of World. 

* * * 


More than five billions of dollars for luxuries 
and only $12,000,000 for Christian missions was 
the record of expenditures of the people of the 
United States last year, aS given by the Rev. 
Dr. W. E. Biederwolf, at the Bible conference 
at Mountain Lake Park. The cost of some of 


the “unnecessaries of life,’ according to Dr. 
Biederwolf, was: Jewelry, $800,000,000; candy, 
$200,000,000; chewing gum, $21,000,000; soft 


drinks, $120,000,000; 
bacco, $1,200,000,000; 
toxicating liquors, 
Work. 


theaters, $750,000,000; to- 
millinery, $90,000,000; in- 
$2,000,000,000.—Christian 


* * * 


WAR. 

The present conflict will be the most destruc- 
tive in the world’s history. No one may now 
imagine what will be the eventual result of this 
awful calamity. Every nation involved is fully 
equipped with the most modern death-dealing 
machines. We do not know what these ma- 
chines of war will do, but we do know it will 
be something terrible. 


The world has never seen such a war as this, 
and probably it never will see another. Civili- 
zation on the Hastern Hemisphere is to be set 
back countless years. We shall not live to see 
it recover to that point of civilization at which 
the world’s progress has been broken off. 


This is a war without reason, as inexcusable 
as it is lamentable. It is cruel and barbarous, 
and there was not the least vestige of a founda- 
tion for it. It could have been nrevented had it 
been desirable on the part of those who started 
it to prevent it. ; 


Twenty millions of the young men of Europe 
are being forced into a military service without 
reason, into a war in which many thousands of 
them will be killed. Nearly every family in 
Europe is to lose one or more of its members, 
and thousands of families are to be wiped out. 


There have been times when war was war- 
ranted, when war was the only solution, but this 
general war in Europe is without the faintest 
hope of an excuse.—Lieut. Gen, Nelson A. Miles, 
eee cA. 

* * * 

Even the wisest may not be able perfectly to 
read the signs of the times, but we believe that 
even in this. war the final good purpose of the 
Almighty will be wrought out. God rules the 
universe, though for a time men and nations 
may refuse to follow his leading and to obey his 
principles. Experience teaches what the Gos- 
pel proclaims, that neither self-interest nor ex- 
pediency, the terrible destructiveness of modern 
warfare nor the financial influence of commerce, 
the friendly intercourse of nations, nor the 
growth of intellectual culture will prevent men 
from entering upon foolish and useless con- 
fiicts—the only hope for the world is abso- 
lute surrender and full obedience to the will of 
God as revealed in the life and teachings of Je- 
sus Christ our Lord.—Miss. Rev. of World. 

* * * 


The Cost of Carnage. 

The fearful price which man must pay for 
war, and the awful bitterness which ‘it entails 
is well-known to those most familiar with it. 
Sherman went the full length and called it hell. 
The loss of life and the destruction of property 
are not its only or its worse evils, but they 
stand, and may be used as a measure of its 
evils. The Hvening Telegraph of Philadelphia, 
has given a summary of the men and money ex- 
pended in the several wars since the eighteenth 
century. It is as follows: 
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Money 
American Revolution ... -$ 845,193.703 


England and France .... 6,250,000,000 


Var OF LS liane apeieuehenenelolads . 107,159,003 
(Cost to 
UneS2) 

Russia and Turkey (two 
wars ener) aie ame 1,055,000,000 
United States and Mexico 74,000,000 
(Cost to 
(pets s)) 
Civil War in America ... 3,700,000,000 
Franco-Prussian “< “o.<.cs 770,300,000 
Spanish-American 165,000,000 
(Cost to 


Russo-Japanese 2,000,000,000 
Balkans (two campaigns) 1,390,000,000 
* oo, 


Total } 
—The Presbyterian. 
* * * 


The New York Evening Post thus treats the3 
case of the “three Kings”: | 
“The human mind cannot yet begin to graspy 
the consequences. 
plainly written in the book of the future. Ity 
is that, after this most awful and most wicked} 
of all wars is over, the power of life and death} 
over millions of men, the right to decree they 
ruin of industry and commerce and finance, | 
with untold human misery stalking through they 
jland like a plague, will be taken away from] 
three men. No safe prediction of actual resultsy 
of battle can be made. Dynasties may crumble¥ 
before all is done; empires change their form off 
government. But whatever happens, Europe i 
humanity—will not settle back again into a po-y 
sition enabling three Emperors—one of them} 
senile, another subject to melancholia, and the¥ 
third often showing signs of disturbed mental} 
balance—to give, on their individual choice or} 
whim, the signal for destruction and massacre.” 
* * = 


There is just one gleam of hopefulness in they 
European situation. The division is neither on) 
racial nor on religious lines. Teutons are fight-4 
ing against Teutons; and Latins and Slavs, | 
should they win, must be so modified by English) 
influence—which is Teutonic at the base—as 
not to constitute a menace to Teutonic civiliza- 
tion. Moreover in religion, Roman, Russian,}} 
Anglican, and Protestant are allied on one side 
against Roman and Protestant on the other. They 


] 
| 


supremacy that 7 

we see that the present alignment between na-} 

tions is an artificial division. It has no funda-+4 

mental basis. Its roots are not deep down ini 

the racial or the religious sensibilities of the> 

respective parties.—The Living Church, ! 
* * * 


The Two Germanys and The War, | 

What intensifies the difficulty of the German- 
American is that there are two Germanys. One} 
is that of the Kaiser and of the Military auto- 
cracy, those who believe in the divine right of 
rulers, in the mailed fist, in government by 
aristocracy, in might as against right, and have) 
taught the doctrine that peace can only be as- 
sured if all the nations be armed to the teeth. 
They uphold the officers who cut down lame 
cobblers or run through civilians at some} 
fancied insult, and applaud those wearers of the 
uniform who resort to the duel, long since out-| 
lawed by the enlightened sentiment of the 
world. 

Incidentally they are of the type that gives) 
so much offense to the rest of the world. They! 
are arrogant and supercilious and frankly with- 
out faith in anything save the power of the) 
sword. 

But there is another Germany besides this 
one of the autocrats,—totally different, infi- 
nitely nobler. It is the Germany of the great) 
souls who have really made the spirit of the 
nation, its thinkers, its teachers, its scientists, 
its civic administrators, its poets, its glorious) 
musicians, its philosophers, its idealists, its pa- 
triots of the wars for freedom and of the lost 
struggle for liberty in 1848, } 


the excuse for the war. 


Europe has become 
-the part of wisdom not to argue or to exclaim 


privileged aristocracy. 


4 


J 


To this Germany thousands of Americans 0 
1 we 
a debt of never-ending gratitudé. From it hosts 
of our teachers, our professional men without 


_humber, ana others in every rank of life have 
“drawn their most cherished inspirations, 


L : owt 
we owe in considerable measure our university 
development; from it came in large degree the 
impetus toward good civic government which 


has been one of the glories of our American 
progress in the last two decades. 
And it is this Germany which today lies 


prostrate before us. It is this Germany which 
is being slaughtered, whatever the reason or 
‘ : For it anyone who 
realized its moral grandeur and worth ought 
to have been willing to have abdicated rather 
en to plunge it into the abyss, the hell of 

But there it lies to be ravaged by its de- 
fenders and its enemies at will. For it there 
can be no victory, whoever wins.—From “The 
Two Germanys,” by Oswald Garrison Villard, in 


the American Review of Reviews for September. 


* * * 


The immeasurable sins of the rulers of Eu- 
rope and their militarists can only be expiated 
now by the beginning of a new epoch which 
‘shall mean that the masses shall be the kings 
of Europe as they are the rulers with us today; 
that. the last vestiges of feudalism shall be 
Swept away to make room for government by 
and for the peoples.—From “The Two Germa- 
nys,” by Oswald Garrison Villard, in the Ameri- 
ean Review of Reviews for September. 

* * * 


How Governments May Ruin Peoples. 


- ‘There are no words in which those who love 


peace and humanity, and who have cherished 
their faith in the value of the world’s best kinds 
of social progress, can even faintly express 
their feelings, in view of the great war in which 
involved. It is, therefore, 


overmuch, but to use such reason and calm 
judgment as can be brought into exercise. Days 
-of reckoning will come, and the larger ends of 
Justice will in the long run make their appeal to 
men and to nations. Plainly, the thing that 
is more wrong now than anything else in the 
world is the way in which hundreds of millions 
of civilized human beings are victimized by 
imperfections in their own methods and systems 
of government. No large bodies of men in any 


Buropean country could have wished for this 
war, any more than they could have wished to 


have their own cities or provinces swept by 


Asiatic cholera or devastated by earthquake, 
fire, or flood. They have been led into the war 
by the mismanagement of governments.— 


From “The Progress of the World,” in the Am- 
erican Review of Reviews for September. 
* * * = 


American Doctrines Not Outworn. 


It is time for all -Americans to have a new 
baptism of faith in the old American creed of 
liberty and popular self-government. Until re- 
cently it was not the fashion in this country to 
approve of the institutions of royalty or of 
But along with the 
growth of great fortunes in America there has 
been evolved a kind of snobbery that has sadly 
infested some American men and a great num- 
ber of American women. There_-has been a 
shameless and disgraceful readiness to trans- 
fer American women plus money to the support 
‘of titles and hereditary privilege in Europe. The 
greatest and best things of England, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy have been won in 
spite of the heavy handicap of aristrocracy and 
privilege in association with the military caste. 
The evils of aristocratic systems must not be 
ignored merely because many individual mem- 
bers of the aristocracy are virtuous, cultured, 
and worthy members of society. Even the Ger- 
man Emperor, despite his medieval fanaticism 
and assertion of divine authority, is a most in- 
teresting and attractive figure in his great 
versatility; and he stands out unquestionably, in 
American opinion, as the most popular of all 
hereditary rulers. But the systems that he rep- 
resents do not make for the welfare of modern 
peoples, nor for their security and peace.—From 
“The Progress of the World,” in the American 


Review of Reviews for September, 
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It is an®unnecessary war. We doubt whether 
any war in history ever had so little cause. 
When, finally, the end comes and treaties must 
be signed, what great questions will be de- 
termined by them? Absolutely none—for none 
is at issue, There will be questions that the 
war itself has created: the future- position of 
Belgium, the sort of guarantee that shall or can 
be given for the preservation of the neutrality 
of the lesser states, the attitude to be taken 
toward war taxes imposed by conquering armies, 
and very likely others that may rise during the 
continuation of the war. But these are ques- 
tions that the war itself has created. When 
we ask for the determination of questions that 
were deemed important enough to justify war, 
we cannot find them. If a German and an Png- 
lish statesman, or even a German and a Russian 
statesman, were today, independently of each 
other, to draft a treaty of peace that should 
deal solely with ante-bellum conditions, we can- 
not think of a single clause in which they would 
disagree.—The Living Church, 


GOD IN HISTORY. 

. Edwin W. Bishop, D. D. 

There are two ways of writing history. The 
one is atheistic, ignores God’s connection with 
all human events. In the rise and fall of em- 
pires, the growth or decay of nations,- such 
writers hear no divine voice, acknowledge no 
force they cannot see. They assume that the 
darkest problems in human history are to be 
solved by isothermal lines and the globes. Soil, 
climate, topography, physical conditions and 
circumstances are potential, but God has noth- 
ing to do with the development of any people, 
no part in the history of any nation, 

Now it would be unwise to forget that natural 
Jaws and physical conditions play an important 
part in shaping the destiny of men and nations. 
But there are events for which these afford no 
explanation. But for the Nile, whose annual 
overflow clothes with fruitful. harvests a valley 
600 miles long, the Egypt of history would have 
been impossible. Yet the Nile still flows, and 
the deposit her floods bring is as rich as when 
hundred-gated Thebes stood- in her grandeur, 
while Egypt is but a vast sepulchre of departed 
greatness, 

The Tiber still flows through Rome, and the 
climate is as glowing as when it produced a 
Cincinnatus or a Caesar; but the Italian of to- 
day has none of the iron of the old Roman in 
his blood. Nations wax or wane in obedience to 
subtler forces, less material laws than those of 
soil and atmosphere. A true philosophy of his- 
tory cannot be constructed on such materialistic 
lines. We believe that there is a divine hand 
shaping human history. No finer, no truer, defi- 
nition of history has ever been made than this: 
“History is the prophetical interpreter of that 
most sacred epic, of which God is the poet, and 
humanity the theme.’ I know of no country 
which shows more distinctly the hand of Divine 
Providence, in planting and building’ a nation, 
than that over which we cast our eyes today as 
citizens of this great republic. That hand may 
be seen all through our history. 

As of old, God raises up leaders and priests 
and prophets. The Christ finds and calls apos- 
tles. He rules in men, He governs events. 
From a brass screw comes a boatload of bread 
for starving Turks and fighting Englishmen, 
and from the bread rises Robert College to hold 
up the flag of our republic above the Bosphorus, 
and to bring liberty and truth to the orientals. 
An embroidered slipper, growing under a Chris- 
tian woman’s hands, opens the sealed doors 
which imprison the Zenana woman of India, and 
lets in comfort and light. Read the story of 
Christian missions to find Bible incidents re- 
peated in the signal working of God’s provi- 
dence in the line of his own plan. 

God rules among the nations. One hundred 
Puritans sail across the ocean on the “May- 
flower,” and in New England find a home where 
they can serve God acccrding to the dictates of 
their conscience. Persecution in England being 
continued, men cross the Atlantic to join the 
Pilgrim Fathers, in a land where religion and 
liberty have found a sure home. In ten years 
twenty thousand persecuted Englishmen find a 
refuge in that Western land. A Protestant 
colony is founded by sturdy, resolute men; not 
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only were they religious men, but they were thej| 
noblest class of emigrants who ever left the 


Mayflower across the sea, and watched over the: 
infant colony and founded his church on free 
American soil. 


What is the basis of a stable and enduringy 
government? The oldest answer of all has been} 
that the basis of an enduring and stable gov- 
ernment was laid in the will of a single mon-) 
Pharaoh’s whims, Alexander’s ambitions, 
Caesar’s will, provided the cornerstone of gov-) 
ernment. This was the old doctrine of the di-4| 
vine right of kings. The thought still exists. } 
But we Americans have left that far in the rear.. 

The next answer was that the basis of an) 
enduring and stable government resided in the} 
will of a few especially chosen or fitted fory 
their task. This doctrine applied meant the 
oligarchy of the tyrants in Athens. It meant the 
feudalism of the medieval castles along the4 
Rhine. It meant the hereditary nobility of Eng-} 
Jand. On the whole, it was a step in advance of] 
the Caesarism of Rome. But we Americans have} 
not taken kindly to aristocracies, and God for- 
bid that we ever shall. In the evolution of so-) 
ciety the divine right of a few is becoming al- 
most as much of an anachronism as is the di- 
vine right of one. 


Thus through development the next answer 
has come to be that the basis of a stable and 
enduring government resides in the will of thes 
people—democracy, if you please. Or, in other} 
words, the divine right of majorities. And this3 
is another step beyond the doctrine of thes 


divine right of one, or of the divine right of the} 


few. This is the position the United States findss 
herself in today. Under it she has made stem 
shea 

has been conducting a vast experiment for the} 
benefit of the race. Yet this kind of democracyy 
is not the ultimate and eternal. Majorities are 
infallibly the voice of God. The many can 
sometimes be misled as well as the few. | 
The basis of a stable and enduring govern- 
ment lieth not in kings, nor in aristocracies, nor 
of Almighty God, as revealed and expressed inh 
the moral law. Justice, equity. righteousness— 
the chance for every man to sit under his own) 
industry with none to make him afraid—broth-} 
erhood—the strong bearing the burdens of they 
weak—these are the things that count with) 
God, and so they are the things to live for, to) 
have different opinions as to how these desir- 
able results may best be attained and our differ- 
ing opinions will lead us into opposing camps. 
If, however, we are swung by prejudices or tra- 
heritage purchased by the sacrifice of our sires. 
If, however, we solemnly regard our ballots as¥ 
missives of conscience, in the end God’s will will 
be done, for we shall be in his hands, tools for 


progress, and, what is of more import, : 
not always right. The will of the people is not 
even in democracies per se; it lieth in the will] 
vine and fig tree to enjoy the reward of hiss 
work for and to vote for. It is true we shall] 
dition or selfishness we are unworthy of the? 
the building of the nation. 


A WRONG INTERPRETATION, 

I was one of a large family of little children.) 
We always had many friends visiting us at our} 
farm home near the town. It was necessary for} 
some of us children to wait while the company }} 
enjoyed the excellent meals mother always 
served. In those days one of the popular gos-}} 
pel song's was, “O wait, meekly wait, and mur- 
mur not!’ I never could understand why) 
Meekly had to wait every time and Murmur'} 
not (never). (One of our Oregon High School}} 
teachers. ) } 
\ 


_ The above illustrates how many of our Bible? 
interpretations arise from states of mind of the 
interpreters.—Ballinger, 


} 

ft 
. ee all 
‘You can give without loving. You can’t love? 


without giving. When you love as God did, youl} 
will give as God did—All— Campbell White. | 
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¥ The Mid-Week Service. 

Every large life is devout. Carelessness of 
od is a sign of a small soul. Devoutness means 
‘ayer. We turn our faces toward God, find way 
» our knees, make our prayer. 

Prayer is man and woman at their best. We 
‘eé never so sublime as when we make our 
rayer. We have in that one act shown that 
e are not children of the ground, but children 
‘the sky. Prayers which have been offered by 
avout souls are the ruts worn in the road that 
ads to God. They are always the soul’s high- 
st form of utterance.—Bishop William A. 


uayle. 
I. A PROBLEM OF THE AGES. 
E Psalm 73. 
xpository notes. 1. Authorship. 


Book Third of the Hebrew Psalter opens with 
even psalms written by Asaph, 73-83. There 
aS been one by Asaph, psalm 50, in the second 
90k. Asaph was one of David’s three chief 
usicians, 1 Chron. 15:16-19, chosen to lead the 
usic when the ark was brought to Jerusalem, 
1d who afterward had, at the dedication of the 
=mple, and in the later services, charge of 
'é music. The “sons of Asaph” appear in the 
ter history as musicians, in the story of the 
forms under Jehoshaphat, and Hezekiah. 


id Josiah; at the laying of the foundation of: 


srubbabei’s Temple, and the dedication of 


ehemiah’s wall. 
o 


xpository notes. 2. General background. 

In this psalm we see the nation oppressed by 
foreign power. The Temple is still standing, 
» it may possibly be in Hezekiah’s reign, per- 
ips during the Assyrian invasion, 2 Kings 18- 
| These twelve “psalms of Asaph” are much 
the style of the prophets. In them God is 
Iw a judge, and now a shepherd. They are 


tional, rather than personal, reflective and 
dactic. This psalm 73 is perhaps the most in- 
vidual, yet here the psalmist represents a 


ass, who are troubled over national and social 
ils, not personal sorrows. 


kpository notes. 3. Word studies, 

The age-long problem of the mystery of evil 
perplexing the psalmist. It divides itself into 
yo parts. In verses 1-14 is set forth the prob- 
m, the prosperity of the wicked and the trials 
the righteous. Verse 15 is a connecting link, 
transition verse. In verses 16-28 is set forth 
is solution of the problem: First, that the 
Osperity of the wicked is transitory, that 
tribution is coming, and that, after all, their 
osperity is more apparent than real. Second, 
at the righteous in fact possess the highest 


od. 

“God is good to Israel.” The writer sum- 
arizes his conclusion and puts it forward as 
s theme. 

“Pure in heart.” The true Israel of God. 
“Meet were almost gone.’ The effect upon 
m of pondering over the problem, the pros- 
rity of the wicked. 

“Arrogant.” The word well describes many 
possessor of wealth. 

“Chain.” This was worn as an ornament by 
on as well as women in the orient. It was 
so a badge of office. Some see in this a ref- 
ence to the luxury of the Assyrians, thinking 
€ psalm to be suggested by the invasion of 
mnacherib in the days of Hezekiah. 

‘Mouth in heavens . . tongue . . earth.” They 
urp divine authority and arrogantly dictate to 


on, 

"Full cup.” Usually spoken of a cup of sor- 
ws. Compare the prayer of Jesus in Geth- 
mane, 

‘Is there knowledge.” How can God’s knowl- 
se of the sorrows of his people be reconciled 
th his apparent indifference to them? 
"Washed my hands.” <A symbol in the He- 
ew ritual See Deut. 21:6, 7. Compare Pi- 


~ 
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late’s act at the trial of Jesus. Matt, 27:24, 

“Innocency.”” The innocent often 
this world. Little Belgium bears the penalty of 
quarrel wholly alien to her. 


Here we have the problem stated. 
pass to the solution, 

“T had dealt treacherously.” If I had said 
these things only, I had led people astray like 
a false guide. 

Let one be careful to whom he tells his doubts 
of God’s government in this world, he may mis- 
lead one who is unable to answer them and who 
would not have thought of them himself. 


“Went into the sanctuary.” In the house of 
God, while at worship, comfort and at least par- 
tial understanding come. 

“Thou hast holden my right hand.’ While he 
was doubting God and complaining of him, God 
was guiding him. 

“Play the harlot.” The prophets frequently 
use the marriage relation to express the close 
relation between Jehobah and Israel. In Reve- 
lation the church is the bride of Christ. Hence 
idolatry, or backsliding, is the breaking of a 
marriage vow. 

“It is good for me.” This is the greatest pros- 
perity, the supreme good, of life. 

“Tell of all thy works.” “The highest func- 
tion of the redeemed church.” 

Pian for Our Meeting. 

Ask two persons to read the psalm, one read- 
ing the problem, 1-14, the other the solution, 
15-28. Or let the leader read one, and the con- 
gregation the other section. 

Topics for Discussion.—The results of trial 
and suffering. The durability of the prosperity 
of the wicked. The highest good for man, 

Thoughts on the Theme. 

We have in this psalm the record of the 
psalmist’s struggle with the great standing dif- 
ficulty of how to reconcile the unequal distri- 
bution of worldly prosperity with the wisdom 
and providence of God. That difficulty pressed 
more acutely upon men of the Old Dispensation 
than ever upon us, because the very promise of 
that stage of revelation was that godliness 
brought with it outward well-being. Our psalm- 
ist gives up the endeavor to solve the question 
by reflection and thought, and as he says, “goes 
into the sanctuary of God,’ gets into com- 
munion with his Father in heaven, and reaches 
a conclusion which is an approximate solution 
of his difficulty. The solemn vision of a life be- 
yond the present, which should be the outcome 
and retribution of this, rises before him out of 
his agitated thoughts, like the moon, pale and 
phantom-like, from a stormy sea. That truth, 
if revealed at all to the psalmist’s contempor- 
aries, certainly did not occupy the same position 
of clearness or of prominence as it does in our 
religious beliefs. But here we see a soul led 
up by its wrestlings to apprehend it, and as 
was said of a statesman, “calling a new world 
into existence to redress the balance of the 
old.” So we get here a soul taught by God, 
and filled with him by communion, therefore 
lifted to a height of a faith in’a future life, 
and so made able to look out upon all the per- 
plexities and staggering mysteries of earth’s 
mingled ill and good if not with distinct under- 
standing, at least with patient faith. ete snerte 

The psalmist climbs at last to the calm 
height where he learns that, whatever be a 
man’s outward prosperity, if he is separated 
from God he ceases to be. As the context says: 
“They that are far from thee shall perish.” And 
on the other hand, whatever be the outward 
condition, God is enough. “It is good for me,” 
rich or poor, harassed or at rest, afflicted or 
prosperous, in health or_ sickness, solitary or 
compassed about with loving friends, “it is good 
for me to draw near to God;” and nothing else 
is good. 

The psalmist goes on to tell how we are to 


draw near to God: “I have made the Lord Je- 

hovah my refuge.’ And in drawing near to 

God through faith, all these puzzles and mys- 

teries about men’s condition cease to perplex, 

roe a beam of light falls upon the whole of 
em. 


But remember, too, that in regard to this 
Christian good, it is not only the possession of 
it, but the aspiration after it, that is blessed. 
The psalmist does not only say:. “It is good 
for me to be near to God,’ but he says, “It is 
good for me to draw near.” There is one kind 
of life in which the seeking is all but as blessed 
as the finding. There is one kind of life in 
which to desire is all but as full of peace, and 
power, and joy as to possess.—Alexander Mac- 
laren, D. D. 

* * * 


Am I to thank God for everything? Am [I 
to thank him for bereavement, for pain, for 
poverty, for toil? Be still, my soul; thou hast 
misread the message. It is not to give thanks 
for everything, but to give thanks in every- 
thing.—Matheson, 

* * * 


“Good for me to draw near to God.” Liter- 
ally—And I, nearness to God to me is good. 
That is the ultimate good, the sum of all con- 
ceivable good, the “summum bonum” of the an- 
cients—a clear declaration of the unselfish and 
absolute morality of Bible religion. Not a re- 
ligion of external rewards and honors, and of 
selfish aspirations and longings for paradisiacal 
bliss, but of communion and fellowship with 
God, whether it be on earth or in heaven,—F. G. 
Hibbard. 

* * * 


I have seen so much good from suffering, so 
much good from pain, that I believe in the good 
of both. It is pain and suffering that bring out 
Sympathy, self-sacrifice and strength of char- 
acter. 

* * * 


II. WORK. GOD’S GIFT TO MAN, 
Gen. 1:28; 2:15; oe Make 13:34; 2 Thess. 
17-12. 


Expository notes. 

When God created man, he gave to him his 
task—to subdue the earth. When settled in 
the Garden of Eden, his special task was to 
take care of the garden. Man’s special duty 
from then until now has been to take care of 
the spot in which he finds himself, his home, 
his town—in the words of the prayer-book, 
“to do his duty in that station in life to which 
it has pleased God to call him.” 

Labor, which is a pleasure to the normal in- 
dividual, often becomes toilsome and exhaust- 
ing in our modern world. The Bible-writer rep- 
resents this as due to disobedience of God’s 
commands. 

A modern author says that the “conditions 
of labor are made harder by evils and inequali- 
ties of society due to man’s sin and selfishness.” 
Mark, in telling of a departing householder, 
says that he left all things in the care of his 
servants, giving to “each one his work.” It is 
a suggestion of Paul’s “diversities of gifts.” 
Much trouble arises in this world from one’s 
trying to do another’s work, to undertake a 
task for which he is not fitted, 

Paul’s practical suggestions to the Thessa- 
lonians, in our everyday life, would eliminate 
the idler, the busy-body, the mischief maker, 
the “sponger”’ on others. He calmly commands, 
and warmly exhorts, all such to go quietly 
and steadily to work, and that in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. 

To work is a divine command. Work is a di- 
vine gift. 

Plan of Our Meeting. 

Topics for Discussion.—Pleasurable labor. “To 
labor is to pray.’ Unlawful and unchristian 
conditions of labor. Are there any conditions 
under which labor is performed in our town 
that ought to be changed? 

Thoughts on the Theme, 
Time worketh, 
Let me work too; 
Time undoeth, 
Let me do. 
Busy as time my work I ply, 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 


Sin worketh, 
Let me work too; 
Sin undoeth, 
Let me do. 
Busy as sin my work I ply, : | 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity. } 


Death worketh, | 
Let me work too; | 
Death undoeth, 
Let me do. : 
Busy as death my work I ply, ; : 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 
—Horatius Bonar, 
* * * 

This is the gospel of Labor,— 

Ring it, ye bells of the kirk! 

The Lord of Love came down from above 

To live with the men who work. / 
This is the rose He planted | 

Here in the thorn-eursed soil; 
Heaven is blest with perfect rest, ; 

But the blessing of earth is toil. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 
* * * 

“IT suppose that John Atkins is one of your 
best weavers,” said a clergyman who was being 
shown by the foreman through a great mill. 
“Not much he isn’t,” replied the foreman, “The 
trouble with John is that he stands around talk- 
ing about his religion when he ought to be at- 
tending to his loom. He is a good enough fel- 
low, and has the making of a fine weaver in 
him, but he has not yet learned that while he is 
in his weaving-shed his religion ought to come 
out of his fingers, and not out of his mouth.” 
A great deal of religion must accompany a very 
little talking. 


® bal 


“Alice in Wonderland” advances the truthful 
paradox that “you have to run as hard as you 
can to stay where you are.” It is certainly true 
that we will retrograde if we do not run. But 
we must run in the right direction and “so run 
that we may obtain.’’—Biblical Jecordar. 

* * 


“Let us. do our duty, in our ‘shopmor our | 
kitchen, the market, the street, the office, the 
school, the home, just as faithfully as if we 
stood in the front rank of some great battle and 
we knew that victory for mankind depended on | 
our bravery, strength and skill. When we do 
that, the humblest of us will be serving in that 
great army which achieves the welfare of the | 


world.” —Theodore Parker. ‘ 

Do the work that’s nearest, though it’s dull at | 
whiles, 

Helping, when we meet them, lame dogs over 
stiles; 


See in every hedgerow, marks of angel’s feet, 
Epics in every pebble, underneath our feet. 
—Charles Kingsley. 
Usefulness is the rent we pay for our place 
in the world. If that be true, and it is the es- 
sence of verity, there are thousands of people 
walking about the earth with an enormous 
amount of back rent owing.—Sabbath Reading, 


lil STORY OF A HYMN, 
Gal. 6:14. 

“In the cross of Christ I glory.” 

The author of this hymn was an Englishman, 
Sir John Bowring. His life extended from 1792) 
to 1872. He was a very learned man, speaking} 
more than a score of languages. Bowring wrote} 
other hymns, such as, “God is love, His mercy 
brightens.” “From the recesses of a lowly 
spirit,” and the famous missionary hymn, 
“Watchman, tell us of the night.” This last was} 
written as a poem based upon Isa. 21:11, 12.] 
The author first knew that it was set to music 
and used as a hymn when, some ten years af- 
ter it was written, he heard it sung at a prayer 
meeting held by American missionaries in)! 
Asiatic Turkey. He was consul at Canton and) 
governor at Hongkong, i 

Of the origin of this hymn Rev. Francis B. 
Wilber gives the following account: “The early} 
Portuguese colonists built at Macao, on the? 
crest of a hill on the South China coast, a mas-) 
sive cathedral with a splendid approach off 
stone steps. But a violent typhoon nearly) 
wrecked the building, only the front wall re- 
maining intact. On the summit of this facade! 
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stands a great bronze cross, defying storm and 
Weather. When Sir John ownine then gov- 
ernor of Hongkong, visited Macao in 1825, he 
Was much impressed by that uplifted cross. The 
sight inspired the famous hymn, “In the Cross 
of Christ I Glory, Towering O’er the Wrecks of 
Time. Since that day, thousands of visitors 
have looked upon the ruin, and cross that glo- 
rifies the ruin; some with indifference, some 
with curiosity, some with reverence, but few 
have known that the splendid hymn sung by 
the world-circling Church of God for nearly 
ninety years, was born in the mind of the 
British governor of Hongkong, by the Sight of 
the same cross that stands today “towering 
o’er the wrecks of time.” As you sing this 
hymn, think of a great ruined wall on a misty 
hill-top; birds nesting on its hideous gargoyles, 
the sea and the mountains and the sky of China 
seen through its gaping doors and windows; 
and over all the Cross, changing desolation to 
majesty. 


“Sir John has gone to taste those ‘joys that 
through all time abide,’ but his hymn remains; 
the builders of that distant cathedral are long 
since forgotten, but the cross they reared there 
in memory of the Crucified One remains. And 
time has seen mightier wrecks than a cathedral. 
The monarchy that built it has gone; the priest- 
hood that burned incense within it has been 
driven from the colony forever; and the iron 
dynasty that ruled those Chinese hills beyond 
the bay has crumbled as did the church of stone. 
But the cross, it stands. And the light of that 
sacred story that gathers round the sublime 
head of the cross is bringing liberty and light 
and life to Portuguese and Chinese; and in these 
days of ours we begin to catch the vision of that 
radiant day when all men shall Know the story 
of the Cross and from the heart shall worship 
the Christ of the Cross and of the Throne?’ 


Prof. Amos R. Wells says that in that terrible 
Boxer year in China, after the raising of the 
siege, and the terrible strain was over, the 
“missionaries gathered in the Temple of Heaven, 
—that mysterious shrine which no one but the 
‘Emperor of China had been allowed to visit, 
-and he only once a year. Around the royal 
“marble altar in that heathen temple gathered 
'the missionaries of the Cross, and sang the 
hymn which expressed the spirit that had sus- 
‘tained them during those dreadful weeks of 
suffering and danger—“In the cross of Christ I 
Glory.” 

* * = 

A British officer in South Africa one day rode 
.a long distance on the trail of a thief. At dusk 
he came to the village where the men had 
been drinking the fiery native rum, and were 
shrieking and dancing around the fire and shak- 
ing their spears. But there was no other village 
near and both his horse and himself were tired 
and hungry. So he calmly greeted the chief of 
_the village and requested food and a place at 
‘the fire. 
| “Man of blood (soldier),” said the chief sull- 
‘eny, “we did not bid you come, so we will not 
‘bring you food. Now, go!” and he shook his 
“spear fiercely. The officer knew that at least 
‘his horse must rest before he could return. He 
led the horse to a pool of water near, removed 
‘the saddle, and, while the horse drank and 
grazed on the grass, he sat down on the saddle 
-and unthinkingly began to sing softly “In the 
eross of Christ I glory.” This hymn is a favor- 
‘ite at the mission stations, and is usually the 
first one translated into the African dialects. 

The natives listened, then began to join in the 
'song. When finished, the chief came with 
,friendly words. Two women came laden with 
food for the officer. When he mounted his horse 
he was entreated to stay, but with thanks he 
rode away. ; ; 

A month later, meeting a native from that vil- 
lage in camp, he asked the explanation of the 
»sudden change from foes to friends. “Why, 
‘said the native, “our chief said, ‘The man of 
blood is singing a missionary hymn. The mis- 
‘sionaries are our friends. They clothe us and 
give us medicine. The man of blood may be a 
missionary, though he wears the uniform of a 
“soldier. Let us be kind to him.” 


(Continued on page 36.) 


One Hundred 
Prayer Meeting 
Talksand Plans 


with 1200 Thoughts and Illustrations 
Introduction by 
REV. F. B. MEYER, B. A., London 


520 PAGES—6x9 INCHES 


This is the one prayer meeting book pub- 
lished which brings practical and present help 
for the service which above all other measures 
the spiritual life of the church. Methods, 
plans, suggestive thoughts and striking illus- 
trations for two years of weekly prayer meet- 
ings. Half the book would be worth the price, 
but its helpfulness is beyond the measure of 
money. 


CONTENTS: 


Subjects and Outlines 
for 105 Prayer Meetings; 


Methods and Plans 


for successful Prayer Meetings; 


Thoughts on the Themes 


Illustrations— 
1,200 of them; 
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Personal Work Addresses. 


THE SPIRITUAL PULSE OF THE 
CHURCH. 


This book is the tonic. Apply its methods 
and take up its plans, which have been tested 
and have produced results, and you will have 
not only a live prayer meeting, but a live 
church. A lifeless prayer meeting is deadly. 
“Prayer Meeting Talks and Plans” will pre- 
vent dry rot and give new vigor. Try it. 


F. M. Barton, Publisher, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Save 50c. by sending cash. 

1. Please send me “One Hundred Prayer 
Meeting Talks,” for which I enclose $2.00. 

2. Please send me “One Hundred Prayer 
Meeting Talks,” and I will remit $2.50 for it 
within 30 days or return the book within 10 
days. 


(Continued from page 35.) 

The officer undoubtedly owed his life to his 
knowledge of a hymn. 
Plan for Our Meeting. 

Ask three persons to tell these three incidents. 
Have the verses sung, one after each of 
the first two stories is told, the last three after 
the last story. Sing others of Sir John Bow- 
ring’s hymns. 

Topics for Discussion.—The influence of Chris- 
tian hymns. Personal experiences connected 
with this hymn. How do we “glory in the 
cross?” 


IV. A MESSAGE TO BUSINESS MEN AND 
WOMEN, : 
Prov. 22:1-4, 7, 9, 16, -22, 28, 26-29. 
Expository notes. 1. General background. 

Here is a chapter in which “the wise” scribe 

gives many precepts applying especially to the 

_ business life. Recently, a request was sent to 
us asking for some printed sermon on certain 
business qualities, something pertaining to busi- 
ness integrity. A search’ through more than a 
score of volumes of sermons failed to discover 
a single one pertaining to a man’s business life. 
The book of Proverbs, however, has been called 
the business man’s. manual. Three-fourths of 
the average man’s time and thought are spent 
in the consideration of commercial and financial 
‘affairs. Has the church no message for him dur- 
ing these hours? ; 
Expository notes. 2. Word studies. 

“Rich and poor meet together.’ They are de- 
pendent on each other, capital needs labor, and 
labor needs capital, 

“Suffer for it.’ They must bear the conse- 
quences of their lack of foresight. 

“Reward * * * riches, etc.” This was the gen- 
eral Hebrew belief, the promise of the old dis- 
pensation. It is true as a general statement. 

“Borrower is servant to the lender.” Any one 
who has chafed under the bondage of debt re- 
alizes the truth of this figure. 

“Bountiful * * * blessed.” By inference the 
rich are exhorted to pity and generosity toward 
those less favored with this world’s goods. In 
New Testament parlance he,must remember that 
he is a steward of his wealth. 

“Oppresseth * * * poor—giveth * * rich,” 
Harshness and cruelty toward the poor, and 
flattery and servility toward the rich are alike 
evils—in themselves and in their ultimate con- 
sequences. 

“Because he is poor.” Let not his defenseless 
position be a temptation to defraud him, but 
rather a motive to pity and chivalrous consid- 
eration, 

“In the gate.” The gate of an ancient city 
was a place where business was transacted and 
judgment rendered. In our speech, take no un- 
fair advantage in judicial proceedings. Dis- 
honesty is dishonesty no less because it happens 
to be legal. 

“For Jehovah.” 
powerful advocate. 

“Strike hands.” Shaking hands is still a sign 
and a pledge of bargains made, 

“Sureties for debts.” It is very modern and 
practical advice not to go surety for any sum 
you cannot afford to lose, 

“Ancient landmark.” A large stone, or a heap 
of stones answered the purpose of a modern 


In the end they will have a 


1 
fence, and were held sacred, so important were, 
they. e 
: “Diligent * * * stand before kings.” Finally, 
the wise man announces that high promotion 
comes to the man who has shown faithful dili- 
gent industry. He will gain high office, not be 
left in obscurity. 

“Mean.” Obscure, unknown. See R. V. Mar- 
in. es 

. WAR AND PEACE, 

THE RECKONING. 

What do they reck who sit aloof on thrones, 
Or in the chambered chancelleries apart, 
Playing the game of state with subtle art, 

If so be they may win, what wretched groans 

Rise from red fields, what unrecorded bones 
Bleach within shallow graves, what bitter 

smart 
Pierces the widowed or the orphaned heart— 

The unhooded horror for which naught atones! 

A word, a pen-stroke, and this might not be! 

But vengeance, power-lust, festering jealousy 
Triumph, and grim carnage stalks abroad. 

Hark! Hear that ominous bugle on the wind! 

And they who might have stayed it, shall they 

find . 
No reckoning within the court of God? 
—Clinton Scollard. 


BATTLE HYMN CF THE REPUBLIC. — 
Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord, 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored; : 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His ter- 
rible swift sword. 
His truth is marching on. 


Chorus: 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! Glory! Glory! Hallelu- 
jah! : : 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! His truth is march- 
ing on. 


I have seen Him in the watch fires of a hundred 
circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening 
dews and damps, 
I have read His righteous sentence by the dim 
and flaring lamps. 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel writ 
rows of steel: 
“As ye deal with my contemners, 
my grace shall deal, 
“Let the Hero, born of woman, 
pent with his heel’— 
Since God is marching on. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat, 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before His 
judgment ~seat. 

Oh, Him! 


in burnished 
so with you 


crush the ser- 


be swift, my soul, to answer 
bilant my feet! 


Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies, 
across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures 
you and me, 
As He died to make 
make men free— 
While God is marching on. 
—Julia Ward Howe. 


be ju- 


Christ was born 


men holy, let us die to 


Magazine Articles of Value to Ministers 


Record of Christian Work, September. 10 cents. 
Japan and Christianity, Sidney L. Gulick, D. D. 
The Missionary Review of the World, September. 
25 cents. 
After the Revolution in Mexico, John W. But- 
ter, D. D. Moral and Social Reform in China, 
EH. W. Thwing. Signs of Dawn in Darkest 
Africa—Review of book by J. H. Harris. 

The Constructive Quarterly, September. 75 cents, 
The Scriptures as a Bond of Co-operation, 
John H. Ritson. A Study in Anthropomor- 
phism, Bishop D. H. Greer, 

The Atlantic Monthly, September, 
Philanthropy with Strings, 
Decadence of Human Heredity, S. 


385 cents. 


J. Holmes. 


The Useless Virtues, Ralph Barton Perry. 
Eugenics and Common Sense, H. Fielding- 
Hall. 


Edward A. Ross. 


Harper’s Magazine, September. 35 cents. 
New Americans, Walter E. Weyl. 


Review of Reviews, September. 25 cents. 
The Two Germanys, Oswald Garrison Villard. 


Seribner’s Magazine, September. 25 cents. 
The Color Scheme at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, Jesse Lynch Williams. A Hunter- 
Naturalist in the Brazilian Wilderness, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Anton Zabrinski—the Study 
of a Prisoner, Winifred Louise Taylor. 


The Century, September. 35 cents. 
Exuberance and the New Artist, Robert Haven 
Schauffler. Literature and Life, Arthur C. 
Benson. The Hebrews of Eastern HBurope in 
America, Edward A, Ross. : 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Soul-Winning [lustrations 
GEO. GRAHAM 


; Godly Aims. 
Bishop Joseph F. Berry, in a sermon 
on “Pulpit Marksmanship,” once said: “I re- 
call the fragment of a conversation with a 
Methodist Episcopal minister in the Central 
West who has been wonderfully owned of God 
in building up the churches he has served. 
With utmost candor he described to me the 
disappointments which followed his earlier 
preaching because of its aimlessness. He had 
large congregations in those days, for he was 
both youthful and eloquent. But the results 
of his preaching were meager. The folly of 
purposeless preaching came to him like a flash 
one day, and with the revelation came a con- 
viction that he must henceforth have some 
definite objective in every discourse—must aim 
before he fired. This he has done for thirty 
years, with evangelistic and spiritual conquests 
that are really marvelous. 


_ “My friend is now beyond sixty. His face 
is wrinkled and his hair is white, quite pre- 
maturely so, 1 think. He has passed the dead 
line of ministerial acceptability which all min- 
isters dread. Yet he is in the heyday of his 
splendid usefulness, and is sought by churches 
as he was not sought in the day of his youth- 
ful attractiveness. The story of continuous 
evangelism which has marked his later minis- 
try is a story of quiet conquest, and a per- 
fectly overwhelming proof of the supreme wis- 
dom of this directness of aim for which I 
plead. Some of the most influential and useful 
men and women in his various congregations 
were singled out for the eager siege, and in 
certain cases of which he told me he literally 
spent weeks upon a single case. Sermon, and 
personal influence, and conversation, and 
prayer were all focussed upon that one soul, 
and the effort was never for a moment re- 
laxed until he had surrendered to God. The 
total results were no doubt vastly greater than 
if he had blazed away in a miscellaneous man- 
ner, dealing in generalities, and seeking to 
reach the multitude rather than the individual. 
“Concerning a young minister of great abil- 
ity, the pastor of a church in a city not a 
thousand miles from where I write, it was said 
in my hearing only the other day: “He never 
misses the mark, for he never aims at one.’” 


(1) 


General Bombardment. 

I remember perfectly that the 
time I ever had any thorough sense of 
freedom, facility and  self-forgetfulness in 
preaching was when, twenty-five years ago, a 
gentleman of my parish told me that he was 
practically a fatalist. I determined, if possi- 
ble, to push that thought out of his mind, and 
I remember now the enjoyment I had, and the 
easy vigor with which 1 wrought, taking up 
an argument and weighing it, and seeing pre- 
cisely how it bore upon a certain point, then 
treating another in like manner, then another, 
finally combining them until my argument 
seemed absolute. When I came to preach 
with that concentrated aim, that intense desire 


(2) 
first 


and continuing purpose to reach the one mind 
for which the whole sermon had been pre- 
pared, preaching was as easy as flying to the 
bird, or as swimming to the fish. Before that 
my sermons had been like the general cannon- 
ading which precedes the real shock of the 
battle. A hundred guns thundering away 
against the Cemetery Hill at Gettysburg and a 
hundred guns in tremendous reply, all uproar 
and smoke, but nobody hurt.—kR. S. Storrs. 


The Living Touch. 
Dr. Jowett writes: “I saw two men fishing 
on the banks of the same river. One had 
-placed his rod in position, and fixed it in a 
heap of stones, and then sat down to smoke. 
The other made the line thrill with the living 
touch, and sent life into the very bait as it 
trembled on the water. The mechanical fish- 
erman caught little or nothing; the fisherman 
with the living touch had powers of almost 
compulsory allurement. The fish which we 
have to catch as fishers of men know the 
difference between life and death, between 
mechanism and soul. The heart yields to the 
touch of affection.” 


(3) 


Without Price. (4) 
When Clara Barton was engaged in the Red 
Cross work in Cuba, during the Spanish-Am- 
erican War, ex-President Roosevelt (then 
Colonel Roosevelt) came to her desiring to 
buy some delicacies for the sick and wounded 
men under his command. His request was 
refused. Roosevelt was troubled; he loved 
his men, and was ready to pay for the sup- 
plies out of his own pocket. “How can I get 
these things?” he said; “I must have proper 
food for my sick men.” “Just ask for them, 
Colonel,” said the surgeon in charge of the 
Red Cross headquarters. “Oh,” said Roose- 
velt, his face breaking into a smile, “then I 
do ask for them.” And he got them at once; 
but you notice that he got them through 
grace, and not through purchase. If men 
could buy the grace of a quiet conscience and 
a restful heart, how the millionaires would 
vie with each other at such an auction; but no 
one can have this chain of heaven’s gold ex- 
cept by the free grace of God, which is offered 
to us every one.—From Onward. 


To Grab or to Lift. (5) 

What is the City to You?—Blucher, who 
helped at Waterloo, was invited by the old 
hero, Wellington, to come to London. Well- 
ington wanted to show him the city, and he 
took him up into the dome above St. Paul’s. 
The old warrior looked around the city, and 
at last Wellington said to him, “Well, what 
do you think of it?’ The blood of ten gen- 
erations of heathen warriors rose up in his 
cheeks, and he said, “What a city for pillage!’ 
I have read of another man who sat looking 
on another city, and the tears were rolling 
down His cheeks as He said, “Jerusalem, Je- 
rusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and 
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stonest them which are sent unto thee, how 
often would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether?” What is the city to you? A place 
for pillage—to get your own—to advance your 
own interests? Or do you look, like your 
Master, upon the great needy city and reach 
out your hand to help it?—The Sunday School 
Chronicle. 


Radium in Rubbish. (6) 

Seeking Hidden Treasure-—One morning, 
early in the present year, a strange sight was 
seen in the yard of one of our hospitals. Dr. 
Holland, the radiologist of the hospital, 
mounting a dust-cart, began to dig out its con- 
tents. Each bucketful of refuse that he hand- 
ed down was conveyed to Professor Wilber- 
force, the distinguished physicist, who ex- 
amined it with the minutest care. What did 
it all mean? Simply this: on the previous 
evening the Professor, placing an electro- 
scope on the edge of that dust-cart, had been 
enabled to assert at a glance that it contained 
a $5,000 tube of radium, which had disappeared 
in a most unaccountable manner. At _ the 
twelfth bucket he joyfully announced, “I’ve 


got it.” The enemies of Jesus murmured 
against him for entering the house of 
Zacchaeus. They could not understand his 


taking any interest in a person who lived an 
openly sinful life. But he, looking beneath 
the surface, saw in Zacchaeus a priceless gem, 
a heart that was hungering for salvation— 
The Sunday School Chronicle. 


Gave Herself. (7) 

A Highland widow, unable to pay her rent, 
was threatened with eviction. She set out one 
day with her only child to walk ten miles over 
the mountain to the home of friends who were 
able to help her. When she started the 
weather was warm and bright, but on the 
mountain she was caught in a terrible snow- 
storm. She never reached her destination. 
She was found the next day at the summit of 
the pass, where the storm was fiercest, lying 
in the snow, stripped almost to nakedness, 
dead. In a sheltered nook near by was her 
child, safe and well, wrapped in the clothes 
his mother had taken from her own body. 
Many years later the son of the minister who 
conducted that mother’s burial service, himself 
a minister, was taking the evening worship in 
a Glasgow church. The night was stormy 
with snow. The congregation was small. The 
circumstances of the weather recalled the 
story he had often heard his father tell of that 
mother’s love, and, instead of preaching the 
sermon he had prepared, the minister told that 
story and, I suppose, dwelt upon its lessons. 
Some days later he was called to the bedside 
of a dying man, whom he did not recognise. 
The man, however, said to him, “You do not 
know me, but I know you. I have lived in 
Glasgow many years. I have never attended 
a church. The other day I happened to pass 
your door as the snow came down, I heard 
the singing and I slipped into a back seat. 
There I heard the story of the widow and her 
son.” Then, with great emotion, he added 
“Iam that son. Never did I forget my moth- 
er’s love, but I never saw the love of Christ 
in giving himself for me until now. It was 


1 

God made you tell that story. My mother 
did not die in vain. Her prayer is answered. 

Now, in that remarkable incident we can 
all see the mother’s gift of herself in a two- 
fold way. She gave her life for her boy. He 
lived to receive the blessings and opportun- 
ities of life which, but for her sacrifice, would 
never have been his. And she also gave him 
of the very spirit that animated her, to be in 
him as a seed, dormant it might be, yet living. 


| 
| 


| 


The day came when, in his sore necessity, | 
that seed germinated; the divinity of her sac-_ 


rifice came home to him and led him to under- 


stand, as he had never done before, the love 
of God which is in Jesus Christ our Lord.—_ 


Norman Macleod. 


Aim Realized. (8) 
Recently the world’s largest ship was 
launched from the yards of the famous Irish 
builders. There the giant liner stood in the 
stocks, fastened securely until her time had 
come. Then, christened Britannic for the ca- 
reer awaiting her, she was released from her 
fetters, and broke from her ways into the ele- 
ment prepared for her. The great vessel had 
long been on the stocks in preparation for 
that great day of manifestation. Every mo- 
ment from the time her keel was laid, every 
blow of the hammer and cut of the saw antici- 
pated the day of her launching forth into her 
native element. 


Even so, we are ourselves to be prepared 
for the place the Lord Jesus has gone to pre- 
pare for us. Death is appointed to be the in- 
strument of our unmooring. “I am now ready 
to be offered,’ said Paul, “and the time of 
my departure (i. e., unmooring) is at hand.” 
He was ready because he had been offering 
himself daily from the time he found himself 
in Simon’s house. Are we ready? Ready to 
die? I have seen the daughter of a home 
busy with the shroud of her dying father. 
That is not the kind of preparation we want 
for death. Rather do we need to be busy put- 
ting on the Lord Jesus Christ in the vesture 
of a holy life. Then, when death comes, it 
will usher us into the soul’s native element, 
the atmosphere of immortality, the commun- 
ion and fellowship of our heavenly home. 
Then we shall “have a desire,” like Paul, “to 
depart and be with Christ, which is far bet- 
ter.’—Joseph Brown Pirrett, M. A. 


Clarkson’s Call. (9) 

If the voice of the highest you can see is 
not the voice of God, then the voice of God 
has never spoken. But, believe me, that voice 
does speak, and speaks plainly, to every soul 
who will listen. There may be nothing very 
remarkable about it to all outward seeming; 
things may be much the same as before; no 
sign will appear in the heavens above, no por- 
tent in the earth beneath; no change may be 
observable in the surrounding conditions. 
But—in the shining of the light of common 
day the chosen one will see the face of God; 
in the yearnings of his own heart he will hear 
the whisper of a Divine command, and the 
place whereon he stands will become to him 
holy ground. On the road to Ware the trav- 
eler of today will notice an obelisk with an 
inscription upon it. The monument is very 
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}: plain and unpretentious; it is a landmark and 
“nothing more; but, as the inscription will tell 
you, it stands on the spot whereon many 
_y€ars ago a notable event took place. Thomas 
Clarkson, riding along that way, and thinking 
Over the miserable condition of the many 
thousands of chattel slaves who were then 
held in bondage in the British Empire, came 
at length to a.momentous decision. He dis- 
mounted from his horse, and kneeling down by 
the side of the road, gave himself into the 
t hands of God, solemnly pledging himself as 
he did so never to rest until this accursed 
scandal were removed root and branch. We 
now know the outcome of that act of per- 


sonal consecration, and there before us on the 
King’s high road stands the visible token that 
Thomas Clarkson heard the call of God on 
that now historic spot. But he had no token 
at the time beyond his own inner conviction 
that the work ought to be attempted; he could 
not have proved to any other living being 
that God had put him upon the doing of it. 
Perhaps there were occasions afterwards, sea- 
sons of defeat and discouragement, when he 
himself wondered if it had been really so. 
Now we know it; God was with his servant 
all the way until the victory was accomplished 
and the task performed.—Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell. 


SERMON SIDE—LIGHTS 


“Fearfully and Wonderfully Made.” (10) 
“Take a single illustration from the capa- 
bilities of man’s body. Go out on the top of 
the round world and be domed over by the 
infinite sky. There are millions of blazing 
suns sending their rays of light at a speed of 
186,000 miles a second, all freighted with in- 
telligence of the substance and history of 
each varying world, and they pour these rays 
untangled through.an aperture like a pin 
prick, and crossing each other spread all this 
intelligence on the retina of the eye, only 
about an eighth of an inch in diameter, and 
-all this varied intelligence is carried on a 
filmy thread back to the countless chambers 
of the brain, to be read, treasured and im- 
parted to others. This filmy thread and 
pulpy retina can discern the different number 
of vibrations of every different color—red 
having four hundred and fifty millions of 
millions per second and every other color hav- 
ing a different number.”—Bishop H. W. War- 
ren. 


My Boy. 
“Don’t send a boy where a girl can’t go, 
And say, ‘There’s no danger for boys, you 
know, 
Because they all have their wild oats to sow’; 
There is no more excuse for a boy to be low 
Than a girl. Then please don’t tell him so. 


(11) 


Don’t send a boy where a girl can’t go, 
For a boy or girl, sin is sin, you know, 
And a good boy’s hands are as clean and 


white 
And his heart as pure as a girl’s tonight. 
—Anon. 
Keep the Soul on Top. (12) 


It is related of a small boy who heard a 
sermon on the test:—“I keep my body under,” 
that on his return home, when asked to re- 
peat the text, he said; “The text was ‘I keep 
my soul on top.” That is the only proper 
place for souls. 


Both Sides of the Matter. (14) 
Two boys went to gather grapes. One was 
happy because they found grapes. The other 


was unhappy because the grapes had seeds in 
them. 

Two men being convalescent were asked 
how they were. One said: “I am better to- 
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day.” The other said: “I was worse yester- 
day.” 

When it rains one man says: “This will 
make mud;” another—“This will lay the dust.” 

Two boys examined a bush. One observed 
that it had a thorn; the other, that it had a 
rose. 

Two boys finding a bee; one got honey and 
the other got stung. The first called it a 
honey bee the other a stinging bee. 

“Iam glad,” says one man, “that it is no 
worse.’ Another says:—’I am sorry it is no 
better.” 

Don’t Crowd. (15) 
Is it worth while that we jostle a brother 

Bearing his load on the rough road of life? 
Is it worth while that we jeer at each other 

In blackness of heart?—that we war to the 

knife? 

God pity us all in our pitiful strife! 

—Joaquin Miller. 


Walk in the Light. (16) 

When Sidney Porter (“O. Henry”) was dy- 
ing a nurse came into the room and began to 
turn down the light. He turned his dying 
eyes to her and smiling faintly said: “Let it 
alone, nurse,—I don’t want to go home in the 
dark.” 

It is a sad thing for any man who faces that 
journey through the Valley of the Shadow 
without Him whose “life was the Light of 
men.” 


Wanted. (17) 

Mr. J. B. Green, superintendent of the M. 

E. Sunday School, of Opelika, Ala., on a re- 

cent Temperance Sunday used the following 

with telling effect, putting it into the mouths 
of the saloons of that place: 
WANTED. 

One hundred boys for new customers. Most 
of our old customers are rapidly dropping out. 
Ten committed suicide last week. : 

Twenty are in jail; eight are in the chain- 
gang. 

Fifteen were sent to the poor-house; one 
was hanged. 

Three were sent to the insane asylum. | 

Most of the balance are not worth fooling 
with—they have no money. 

We must have new customers—fresh, young 


blood. 


Or we will have to shut up shop. 
Don’t make any difference whose boys you 
are—we need you. You will be welcome. 


“God and We.” (18) 


On the key-stone of a bridge over a little 
stream in a beautiful Scottish parish we have 
read the words, “GOD AND WE.” The tale 
is interesting. A girl in danger of perishing 
in the stream when it was in flood, vowed that 
if God would save her life and help her in the 
future, she would build a bridge over the 
dangerous chasm. The inscription on _ the 
bridge tells the secret of her success. It is 
not “God” alone—that would mean human 
idleness; nor “We” alone—that would mean 
human presumption. It is not even “We and 
God”’—that would mean human pride; but 
““God and We” gives the Scriptural way of 
success, “Fellow-workers with God”’—yet de- 
pending on him. 


Obey. 

Luke 11:24. 

In my first pastorate there was a lady who 
was one of the brightest and most intelligent 
women in the congregation. One day some- 
body said to me:—‘“Mrs. was formerly 
a member of this church.” So one Sunday 
morning a short time afterwards we were 
walking in the street together. Just as I 
turned into my gate, I turned to her and 
said, “Mrs. T. why are you not a Christian? 
They tell me that formerly you were a very 


(19) 


active member of the church.” She said: “Be- 
cause I don’t believe the Bible.” I said:— 
“Why don’t you believe the Bible?” “Because 


I tried its promises and found them untrue.” 
I said:—“I would like to have you tell me one 
single promise in the word of God that you 
have found untrue.” She replied:—‘‘Does it 
not say somewhere in the Bible ‘what things 
soever ye desire when ye pray, believe that 
ye receive them, and ye shall have them?’” 
I said:—“It says something that sounds a 
good deal like that.” “Well,” she said, “my 
husband was very sick. I asked God to re- 
store my husband to health. I believed that 
He would, and he died. Did not the promise 
fail?” I said “No—the promise did not fail.” 
“But does it not say: ‘What things soever ye 
desire when ye pray, believe that ye receive 


them and ye shall have them?” “It says 
something that sounds like that.” “Well” she 
asked, “Just what does it say.” I replied:— 


“Tt says, ‘What things soever YE desire when 
YE pray, believe that YE receive them and 
YE shall have them.’ Are you one of the 
YE’s? Are you one of the people to whom 
the promise was made?” She said:—‘Wasn’t 
it made to all professing Christians?” I said: 
—"Certainly not. God tells us exactly to 
whom the promise is made.” She said:—‘“I 
would like to know to whom it was made 
then.” I opened my Bible to this passage:— 
“WHATSOEVER WE ASK WE RECEIVE 
OF HIM, BECAUSE WE KEEP HIS COM- 
MANDMENTS AND DO THOSE THINGS 
DHATL ARE PLEASING IN HIS SIGHT.” 
“Were you keeping his command? Were you 
doing the things that were well pleasing in 
his sight?” She said:—“No, Mr. Torrey, I 


| 
was not.” Then the promise was not mad 
to you? “No, it was not.“ “It did not fai 
then did it?” “No, it did not fail.” And sh) 
saw her error and came back to God. 


MIGHT BE IN THE CELLAR. 


The late Bishop Peck, of the Methodist Epis 
copal Church, was a large man, weighing be 
tween three hundred and fifty and four hundre¢ 
pounds. While on a tour and stopping at th) 
residence of a presiding elder, the good bishoy 
turned over in his bed, and the entire furnitury 
collapsed, dropping him to the floor with a tre 
mendous thud. | 

The presiding elder rushed upstairs, calling; 
“What is the matter, Bishop? Is there anything 
I can do for you?” 

“Nothing is the matter,” answered the bishop) 
“but if I don’t answer the call for breakfass 
tell your wife to look for me in the cellar.” 


J 


i 


A SECOND BUNYAN. i 


Not long ago a young woman employed in the 
home of one of the trustees of a New Englane 
public library became a member of the pro: 
bationers’ class in her church. 

The pastor gave the young people a list 0: 
books which he requested them to read before 
they were fully admitted to the church. In thi 
list was “Pilgrim’s Pregress,’ and the vor 
woman asked her employer if she could find it it 
the library. He told her that she could, and she 
reported to him later that she had obtained ii 
and liked it very much. 


A member of the family soon after this hap: 
pened to see the volume the girl was reading 
and was greatly amused to find that its full titl 
was “Innocents Abroad, or the New Pilgrim’ 
Progress.” The trustees are now considerin 
the advisability of putting this reference on th 
Bunyan card in their catalogue: “See also Mark 
Twain for a later ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ” 

WHEN THE VOTE WAS UNANIMOUS. | 

Dr. Sylvanus Brown was a Methodist preachet 
who changed his views and moved to Derry 
N. H., early in the forties. The doctor wa: 
deemed crazy by “church people,” says the Bostor 
Herald, while others thought him perfectly sane 

The First Parish Church of Derry stands or 
the town common. For several successive year: 
the doctor caused to be inserted in the warran 
calling for the annual town meeting this article: 
“To see if the town will allow Sylvanus Browr 
to be buried on the town’s common near _ thé 
graveyard.” 


Some citizens regarded this eccentricity a: 
evidence of a diseased mind, while others sav 
the sanity in placing on permanent record the 
fact that the town, and not the parish, ownec 
the common. 


For five or six years in succession the tow1 
voted not to grant the petitioner’s request, anc 
the matter had ceased to be interesting. At at 
annual meeting in 1856 the moderator read th 
article, and asked what action should be taken 
A farmer, Jerry Hayes, arose and said, “Mr 
Moderator, I move that we give Dr. Brown per 
mission to be buried on the town common, pro 
vided he shall agree to be buried this year, 
The motion prevailed. 
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Illustrations From Recent Events 
PAUL GILBERT 


Psa. 19:1; Rom. 1:19. 
The Heavens Declare. (21) 
When the French infidel said to the Vendean 
peasant, “We will pull down your churches, 
destroy your pictures and demolish every- 
thing that reminds you of God,” the peasant 
replied, “But you will leave us the stars!” And 


-so long as the stars revolve and shine, so long 


the heavens shall declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament shall show his handiwork. 
—Hastings. 


The Seventh Day. (22) 
Mark 2:272) Psa. 11824 

“Your Joss is better than our Joss,” said 
a Chinaman to a British officer some years 
ago; “He gives you one day rest in seven, 
while we get only one day in a year.” 

Happy Christians. (23) 

Mark 11:9,.11; Prov. 28:14; Rom. 14:17. 

There once was a man who besought people 
to refrain from telling humorous stories in his 
presence because it made his lips crack when 
he laughed. There are other men who are 
afraid to indulge in a good hearty laugh for 
a different reason—they are fearful of violat- 
ing their dignity, and appearing irreligious! 
No wonder their children fly from such a 
brand of religion as though it were a pesti- 
lence. The salvation of Jesus Christ makes 
people happy. They can laugh and enjoy life 
as no others can. Better get a different brand 
if what you have has taken the smile out of 
you. St. Paul with all his learning, per- 
secutions, burdens and clanking chains was 
the happiest man in the Roman empire. Jesus 
himself was the most peaceful, possessed, lov- 
ing being in all the universe. Harold Begbie 
writing of the recent gathering of Salvation- 
ists in London says: 

“Why do their bands play such cheerful 
music, why do they laugh when they greet, 
why do they dance and clap their hands, why 
is there something in their eyes which you 
miss in so many other Christians? Because 
their disposition toward happiness has found 
its goal. They have given up their souls and 
bodies to the poor, the sorrowful, and the 
lost. They have made themselves of no ac- 
count. They have broken every tie which 
bound them to vanity and ambition. They are 
the gipsies, the vagabonds, the Bohemians of 
religion. And every problem which distresses 
the world and glooms the minds of the world’s 
prisoners they look at from the vantage of the 
stars, and cry, ‘All’s well.’” 

A Southern Gentlemen. (24) 
2 Cor. 8-212 Acts 24:16; uke: 6:31. 

A gray haired man walked into a lawyer’s 
office and said, “I want you to write to Mr. 
A. and ask him for a sum of money I loaned 
him some years ago.” “You see,” explained 
the old man to the lawyer, “My friend was in 
need of money and I let him have it but he 
told me that if I ever needed it to be sure and 
let him know. We have been separated all 
these years and I have never wanted the 
money until now.” 


’ 


“My dear sir,” answered the attorney, “You 
will never be able to collect that debt for it 
was outlawed years ago.” “Sir,” interrupted 
his indignant client, “you must understand 
that this friend of mine was a Southern gen- 
tleman!’” The lawyer sat down and wrote as 
he had been directed. In a few days there 
came an answer together with full payment 
of the debt. A gentleman keeps his wows 
with God and man. A Christian gentleman 
has no old outlawed debts. 


Convicts Plead for Prohibition. (25) 
saz 1072105203) Matt. 252367 Pesan 79a 

A remarkably dramatic appeal for the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic has been addressed 
to the legislature of the state of Pennsvlvania 
by the inmates of the Eastern Penitentiary at 
Philadelphia. Out of 1,478 prisoners, 1,008 
signed. The petition is as follows: 

“To the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
in General Assembly met: 

“Your petitioners, representing the major 
portion of the inmates of the Eastern State 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania respectfully aver: 

“That they believe fully 70 per cent of crime 
within the state is directly attributable to the 
excessive use of intoxicating liquors; and 

“That many of them have a personal knowl- 
edge of its debasing influence as exemplified 
in their own lives; and 

“That, believing, if the sale of intoxicating 
liquors was prohibited by the enactment of 
laws by your honorable body, the effect would 
be to reduce crime at least 50 per cent, if not 
more, they therefore 

“Respectfully pray that you will favorably 
consider the introduction of any measure 
having for its object the curtailment of the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, and use the great 
power with which you are clothed to secure 
the passage of an act to prohibit the sale of 
such intoxicating liquors anywhere within the 
bounds of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“We further pray that you will give due con- 
sideration to this petition, coming to you as a 
voluntary deed of a body of earnest men and 
women, acting entirely on its own initiative, 
without suggestion from others.” 

Actual Service. (26) 
Luke 10:37; Rom. 2:13. 

A medical teacher once made this observa- 
tion: “Most of my students are listless over a 
lecture but when they get to the hospital 
where they come into touch with actual suf- 
fering and they are all attention.” Why? Be- 
cause there is a “tug” to a little child with a 
broken arm.” 


Signs. (27) 
Nsaac 2 el @otelorsss hob. l4e4. 

The liquor dealers have always been ex- 
perts at selecting appropriate signs to char- 
acterize their business. For instance, there is 
“The Billy Goat,” “The Purple Goose,” “The 
Last Chance,” etc., and now we have a par- 
ticularly apt one as the name of a “wet” or- 


ganization in Napa, California. It is called 
the “Forty Thieves.” Incidentally they des- 
ignate themselves the “boost” organization of 
the community. Some one says of them, “the 
thieves organized and unorganized generally 
throw their influence the wet way.” 


Ready. 


(28) 
Matte 24-44 sl sete 45s ilesleitiaet2O3 

A business man who learned from his phy- 
sician that his heart was giving way called his 
subordinates to him and after informing them 
of his danger said, “Gentlemen, I am not 
alarmed. I want you to conduct your depart- 
ments so that when the head of the firm is 
called away, there will be nothing of which I 

will be ashamed.’—Bishop Henderson. 


Contrasts in Drinking Customs. 
Ihe CIES latory O28 
By the way, one of the Roosevelt documents 
which came down to me illustrates the change 
that has come over certain aspects of public 
life since the time which pessimists term “the 
earlier and better days of the republic.” Old 
Isaac Roosevelt was a member of an auditing 
committee which shortly after the close of the 
revolution approved the following bill: 
mee State of New York, to John Cape 
58 
To a dinner Given by His Excellency the 
Governor and Council to their Excellencies the 
peter of France and General Washington 
e) 


(29) 


December, 1783 Ee Ge Gl 
iow Om inmers ate secre 48: 0:0 
sRonisoe Bottles, Madira j.45. 54: 0:0 
HOME SOUGITTO ME Ont vacs ct erin: 10:16:0 
To 60 ditto English Beer.. 9: 0:0 
omoOnBouls: Putiche ss. nee. 9: 0:0 
To 8 dinners for Musick.. 1:12:0 
MomeLOmdittor ton Sarvtse «sas 22 0:0 
To 60 Wine Glasses Broken. 4:10:0 
ALO) 8 Cutt decanters Broken 3: 0:0 
To Coffee for 8 Gentlemen.1:12:0 
WhomNitisie tees. -Sc6a.. + ..n ne 8: 0:0 
MomHniit c- Nits 1... 042.) Se 0, 

£156:10:0 

ByaCashwengad.de 100:16:0 


We a Committee of Council having exam- 
ined the above account do certify it (amount- 
ing to one hundred and fifty-six Pounds ten 
Shillings) to be just. 

December 17, 1783. 

ISAACS ROOSEV ELL 
JAS. DUANE 
EGBT. BENSON 
FRED JAY. 
Received the above Contents in full 
New York 17th December 1783. 
JOHN CAPE. 

Think of the governor of New York now 
submitting such a bill for such an entertain- 
ment of the French ambassador and the pres- 
ident of the United States! Falstaff’s views of 
the proper proportion between sacks and bread 
are borne out by the proportion between the 
number of bowls of punch and bottles of port, 
Madeira, and beer consumed, and the “coffee 
for eight gentlemen”—apparently the only 
ones who lasted through to that stage of the 
dinner. Especially admirable in the non- 
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chalant manner in which, obviously as a re- 
sult of the drinking of said bottles of wine and 
bowls of punch, it is recorded that eight cut- 
glass decanters and 60 wine-glasses were brok- 
en.—Ex-President Roosevelt's Autobiography. 


No Other Word. 
II Tim. 4:6; Acts 7599: 
As John Quincy Adams lay dying some one 


said to him, “What is your final word, Mr. | 


Adams?” To which the distinguished invalid 


answered, “Independence forever!” What else, | 
Mr. Adams? What other word?” “There is no | 


other word,” replied he, and in a short time 
he was gone. Yes that was a great “last 
word” to leave the world, but there was a 


greater one uttered by the great apostle as he | 
was about to take his departure. “I have fought © 
I have kept the faith. Hence | 


a good fight. 
forth—a crown!” 


Before His Father’s Face. 


(31) 
John 5:37; John 11:42. 


At an eastern school the best athletic was | 


the only child of a father who was blind and 


had never looked upon his son’s face. Just be- | 


fore a great game of football was to be 
played word came that the father was very 
ill and the boy left for home, where, a little 


(30) 


i 


later, it was announced that the illness had | 


proved fatal, the students gave up all hope of 


their champion returning and of his playing if | 


he did return. Imagine their surprise when 
on the day of the contest, the young athlete 
appeared on the field and played as he had 
never played before. Some one asked him 
why it was he had taken part and played with 
such extraordinary alacity. To which he re- 
plied, “Why that was the first game my blind 
father ever saw me play!” In the inspiration 
of that thought the boy had done what he had 
not done before. 


Christian ethics and dynamics must be as 
real as electricity and chemistry in our edu- 
cation. 


Labor Problems vs. Bridge Building. (32) 
0. 


Luke 10:42; Luke 16:15; Luke 16:2 

I believe that it is more important for a 
senior to gain a good comprehension of pres- 
ent-day labor problems than to spend six or 
eight hours per week in detailing a plate- 
girder bridge; and, as an academic means to 
equip an engineering graduate for intelligent 
citizenship, it would be more profitable for 
him to consider the fact that between 10,000,- 
000 and 20,000,000 people in our prosperous 
America are near the poverty line and design 
measures of relief for them than to design a 
gas engine.—W. R. Raynor, Instructor in Civil 
Engineering, University of Illinois. 


Prevention. (33) 
Matt219:20; Acts 2:39s.h im. 42 

“You can keep a record of the lives saved 
by the men at our life saving stations in our 
country,’ declared N. Wilbur Messer, “but you 
cannot keep a record of the wrecks that have 
been avoided through the light houses along 
the coasts.” Prevention is greater than rescue. 
Hence the inestimable value of the Sunday 
School, the Y. M. C. A. and every other in- 


Stitution of a preventive, 


character-forming 
agency. : 


When Your Son is a Fool. 


(35) 
Prov. 10:1; Prov. 19:13. 

1g can see him as he must have looked when 
he said it; though I myself was not there and 
can only repeat the story as it was told me by 
my friend. 

It was in a luxurious hotel in Germany. My 
friend had been strolling about the lobby when 
all at once he ran upon the Great Man sitting 
alone in one of the huge discolored leather 

chairs and looking strangely pensive. Instantly 

the Great Man knew himself betrayed—his 
pictures have made his face familiar to every 
newspaper reader in this country—and so, 
yielding to the friendly feeling of one wander- 
ing American for another, he motioned my 
friend to sit down. 

They talked for perhaps half an hour, until 
my friend said finally: “It must be a tremen- 
dous satisfaction to have built up such a busi- 
ness as yours, without special privileges of 
any sort, without any suspicion of unfair com- 
mercial practices; to have made your name a 
nation-wide synonym for quality goods and 
fair dealing—that must make you very proud, 
Mr. Dives.” 

And the other, staring fixedly in front of 
him, responded, “Yes, yes—but what does it 
all amount to when—your—son—is—a fool?” 

After that there was no more conversation. 
He seemed suddenly unconscious of his sur- 
roundings; my friend rose and left him staring 
there, staring straight in front of him. And 
all the fine majesty of the merchant prince 
had crumbled somehow, and he appeared 
suddenly old, a broken, disappointed father.— 
Bruce Barton in the Outlook. 


A Pitiful Program. 


(36) 
Prov. 29:18; Amos 8:11. 

A good many of the laymen of our churches 
are disinterested because of the contemptibly 
inadequate and cheap ideal of service that the 
pastor places before them. In one church I 
heard of, a board that had “juice” enough to 
suggest to the pastor a moderate program of 
activities, included in it “400 pastoral vis- 
its a year.” The pastor retorted by saying, 
“Tet us have a program for the laymen. Let 
it include two services on Sunday, an occa- 
sional service during the week, a trifle more 
in the collection box, and a prayer for the 
preacher now and then.” In other words he 
challenged them with a trival exhortation to 
be good by going to church and playing the 
sponge and paying a little more money. No 
wonder men don’t enthuse over such puerile 
exhortations. and programs. What do you 
think those men would have thought had 
their pastor given them a schedule of ac- 
tivities that would have meant SERVICE and 
SACRIFICE?—M. W. Fairfax. 


A Prophet of God. (37) 
Mark 3:28; 1 Cor. 6:9-11; Eph. 2:1-3. 

“A great thinker is reported to have looked one 
day upon a large audience of medical students, 
sade up of hundreds of men. He took from his 
desk a letter, and as he opened it in their pres- 
tice, he said: ‘Young gentlemen, I have here 
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a letter from one of your number, in which he 
tells me the story of his life—a record of shame 
and sinful indulgence that makes me shudder 
even to look at the letter. At the conclusion of 
this fearful confession he asks, ‘Can your God 
save such an one as I am?’ Then, surveying his 
audience in silence for a full minute, Henry 
Drummond continued: ‘When I came to Edin- 
burgh this afternoon there was a beautiful fleecy 
cloud spreading itself like a thing of glory in the 
upper sky, and I said. ‘O cloud, where did you 
come from?’ And the cloud said, ‘I come from 
the slums and low places of the city. The sun of 
heaven reached down and lifted me up and trans- 
figured me with his own shining” After a 
solemn pause, he added further,’ I do not know 
whether this young man is here or not, butif he is 
I can say to him that my Saviour and my Master, 
Jesus Christ, can reach down to the lowest depths 
into which a human soul can sink, and can lift 
that soul up. Yes, he can lift you up, young 
man, until he shines in you and through you, 
and transfigures you with the light of his own 
love and glory.’ Professionally, the speaker 
was an instructor of science; his delivery that 
day proved him to be a ‘Prophet of God’ ”’— 
Bible Champion. 


HYMN OF ACTION. 


John Hay. 
Not in dumb resignation. we lift our hands on 
high; 
Not like the nerveless fatalist, content to do 
and die. 


Our faith springs like the eagle’s, who soars 
to meet the sun, 

And cries exulting unto thee, “O Lord, thy 
-will be done.” 


When tyrant feet are trampling upon the com- 
mon weal, 

Thou dost not bid us bend and writhe beneath 
the iron heel. 

In thy name we assert our right, in truth by 
tongue or pen. 

And even the headman’s ax may flash thy 
message unto men. 


Thy will! It bids the weak be strong; it 
bids the strong be just; 

No livs to fawn; no hands to beg; no brow 
to seek the dust. 

Whenever man oppresses man beneath the lib- 
eral sun, 

O Lord, be there; thine arm make bare; thy 
righteous will be done. 


PIANOS GIVEN AWAY. 


The firm of C. J. Heppe & Son, Corner Sixth 
and Thompson streets, Philadelphia, Pa., are 
willing to donate a few pianos to churches 
which cannot afford to buy them, but which 
are willing to pay the cost of boxing, cartage 
to Philadelphia railroad stations, and cost of 
repairs, amounting from $15 to $25. These 
pianos include all of the best makes, and are 
put in excellent playing condition; some of 
them cost $400 and $500 when new. The aver- 
age size is 6% feet long and 3 feet wide. A 
few lines to the above firm will bring full in- 
formation on the subject. 


The Pastor 
His Own 


Evangelist 


Introductions by 
J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D. D. 


CHARLES L. GOODELL, D. D. 
520 PAGES—6x9 INCHES 


HE most practical evangelistic help a 

i pastor can secure. Only one in every 
100 churches can secure a special evan- 
gelist. This book makes you your own evan- 
gelist. It helps you lay out your campaign, 
gives plans for making it successful, and pro- 
vides abundant suggestions for your sermons. 


Eighteen subjects are treated as follows: 


1. Eight to eighteen texts are suggested for 
each subject. 


2. Clues to Texts—each text outlined. II- 


lustrative incidents. 


3. Suggestions for preparation and conduct- 
ing each service. 


4, Seed Thoughts—Accumulated riches of 
what other preachers have gathered for sim- 
ilar services. 


This book has inspired many pastors to take 
up this work with blessed results. It has 
enabled an R. F. D. pastor to win two men, 
and turned the tide in his church. A large 
town pastor used it and the results were 18 
new members. 


The introductory chapters will inspire any 
preacher. They are the personal experiences 
of Chas. L. Goodell, D. D., who wins over 200 
new members each year in his New York City 
church. 


Permanent results in special services are 
secured when the pastor conducts them— 
there is no break—no coming down from high 
pressure of some evangelists, who rest all sum- 
mer, 


F,. M. Barton, Publisher, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Save 50c. by sending cash. 

1. Please send me copy of “Pastor His Own 
Evangelist” on approval. I will remit $2.50 for 
it within 30 days or return it, postpaid, within 
10 days. 

. 2. Please send me copy of “Pastor His Own 
Evangelist,” for which I enclose $2.00, 
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One Hundred 


Revival Sermons 


Soul-Winning Sermons b : 
Leading Preachers 


450 PAGES—6x9 INCHES 


Salvation to thousands havé followed the 
preaching of these sermons. | 

For months before he goes into his suc? 
cessful services, Charles L. Goodell, D. D.. 
reads literature of this kind as an inspira: 
tion. They are the classics of Evangelistic 
addresses, the most powerful and enduring 
expressions of the universal and eterna 
truth of the gospel—chosen for this volumé 
under the advice and upon the recommen: 
dation of preachers who know their power: 


There is no volume of revival addresses thai 
are so varied—from Savonarola to Moody— 
and none that will stir to action more thar 
this. 


Following are a few of the choicest: | 
The Great Arbitration Case. Spurgeon. | 
No Room for Christ. Moody. | 
What is it to Be a Christian. Brooks. | 
Power of an Endless Life. Bushnell. | 
Whatsoever He Saith, Do it. McDowell. | 


Multiply this list by twenty and you will hay 
an idea of the value of this collection. The 
are valuable for reading as samples of sermor 
delivery—but no man can stop with the read: 
ing—they spur to action. 
F. M. Barton, Publisher, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Save 50c. by sending cash. 


1. Please send copy of “One Hundred Re. 
vival Sermons” on approval. I will remit $2.5( 
for it within 30 days, or return -book within 1( 
days. 
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THE HOMILETIC 


GOOD-CITIZENSHIP DAY 


Mr. Daniel E. Poling, of the United Society 
f Christian Endeavor, has made a proposal that 
ie third Sunday in October be observed as a 
ation-wide Good-Citizenship Day. The idea is 
ndorsed for his society by W. F. Sheridan, Gen- 
al Secretary of the Epworth League of the 
flethodist Episcopal Church, by William E. Chal- 
lers, General Secretary of the Baptist Young Peo- 
le’s Union, and by authorities in many other 
hurches. The Sunday before the Fourth of 
uly was first suggested. But in view of the fact 
nat it was to be an international movement, the 
ay in the fall, and near the time when elections 
;ccur in many countries and in our own states 
nd the country at large, the October date was 
ecided upon as much better. In a personal letter 
Mr. Poling from the White House, President 
Noodrow Wilson wrote: “I want to say very 
ordially that the observation of a “Good Citi- 
enship Day” seems to me full of possibilities 
or the right kind of stimulation and instruction 
o the duties of privileges of good citizenship, 
nd I hope sincerely that the plans for the ob- 
ervation of such a day may be carried to a suc- 
essful consumation. 


As for the date to be chosen, I should think 
hat probably the date you suggest in October 
yould find more people at their homes and at 
heir customary occtipations that the date im- 
nediately preceding the Fouth of July.” 


iS 


_W. J. Bryan, Secretary of State, wrote as fol- 
Ows: “The idea of setting apart a day for the 
‘mphasizing of good citizenship is a wise one, 
ind the day you mention seems suitable. The 
hird Sunday in October is near enough to elec- 
jon-day to cause more attention to be given to 
he subject than would be given on an earlier 
late. There is a great deal that can be said on 
he subject of good citizenship without invading 
he field of partisanship. In fact, the basis of 
‘itizenship is non-partisan, although in the per- 
formance of his civic duty the citizen is com- 
yelled to take a position on public questions, and 
ands it to his advantage to act with others for 
he promotion of the principles and policies which 
ve advocates.” 


J. A. Macdonald, editor of the Toronto Globes, 
nd Canada’s most noted publicist, says: ‘In my 
udgment it would be a proper and excellent, 
ndeed, a most desirable, thing to have a “con- 
inent-wide Good-Citizenship-Day campaign cov- 
sring the United States and Canada at some date 
ifter the summer vacation and about the begin- 
jing of next season’s work. The third Sunday 
n October would seem to be a most convenient 
ime. There is so much to be done in both na- 
ions that all organizations of church and state 
-oncerned for the good of our common American 
itizenship should join in making those for- 
yard movements which make for the redemption 
»f national life and for the consecration of worldly 
nfluence.” 


G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


FOSTER 


YEAR—October : 


REVIVAL MOVEMENT 


| atric aU 


GOOD-CITIZENSHIP DAY 


P. A. Baker, general superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America, said to Mr. Poling, 
when he proposed the day: “The Anti-Saloon 
League will gladly join in the Good-Citizenship- 
Day movement in harmony with any and all or- 
ganizations that may co-operate.” 


The day will accordingly be observed this 
year for the first time, and very widely. Fel- 
low pastors, let us make the most of the op- 
portunity that the celebration of this day 
offers us. Still it is true that righteousness 
exalts a nation. Still it is true that sin is a re- 
proach to any people. Let us do all in our 
power to exalt good citizenship in our be- 
loved land. Let us do all in our power to cul- 
tivate in every community righteousness of 
life, civic, social, political. 


Some Suggestive Texts. (44) 

God and the Nation: Jer. 7:1-7. 

The True Patriot: Mark 12:13-17. 

Religion and Patriotism: Rom. 13:1-7. 

Thanksgiving for National Blessings: Psa. 
100:3, 4. 

Trust for the Future: Deut. 33:27-29. 

Social Justice: Eccl. 4:1-3. 

Civic Righteousness: Prov. 11:11. 

The Citizen’s Duties: Ezra 7:26. 

How Our Lives May be Consecrated To 
Our Country: Isa. 62:1-12. 

Every Citizen’s Part: “Go through the gates, 
prepare ye the way of the people, cast up the 
highway; gather out the stones, lift up the 
standard for the people.” Isa. 62:10.  . 

Righteousness Paramount: Prov. 14:28-34. 

Being a Christian at the Ballot Box: Psa. 
28 :1-9. 

The Passion of Patriotism: Psa. 33:12. 

The Sin of Luxury: Amos 6:1-7. 

A Saloonless Nation: Deut. 27:15-26. 

Our Strongest Weapon: I Tim. 2:1-8. 

Benhadad’s Defeat: I Kings 20:12-20. 

What Gives the Liquor Trade Its Great 
Power? ; 

In What Way Does the Liquor Trade Use 
its Power to the Injury of the Government? 

The Body Politic, What it is and What it 
Means to be a Citizen. 

The Ballot, the Sanctity, Sacrilege and Sal- 
vation of the Suffrage. 

Lawmaking: Who Make and Break the Law, 
the Loyalty we Owe it. 

Tazation: Why and How? 
Taxes? 

Public Sustenance and Safety. 

Diseases of the Body Politic: 1. 


Who Pay the 


Soca lames 


Moral. 3. Industrial. 4. Political. 

Local Misrule and the Liquor Powers in 
Politics. 

Powers Available for the Redemption of 
the State. 


The Realization of the Ideal City of God. 
45 . 


What the Legally Constituted Authorities 
May Claim and Must be Held Accountable 
For. 


Patriotism. _ (45) 
“Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Waorduamelsaa Gone: 


Like all other sentiments and passions, pa- 
triotism is capable of being counterfeited and 
perverted. Not all is patriotism which has 
that label. Patriotism easily degenerates into 
jingoism, and often runs to seed. There is a 
maudlin patriotism which toys with the flag, 
and sheds tears over the flag and chatters 
everlastingly about the flag, but has no more 
value or significance than the mutterings of a 
drunken man. There is a sham patriotism 
which makes great professions, and behind 
those professions conceals selfish projects. The 
vilest wretches sometimes masquerade in 
lovely robes. In the last half of the eighteenth 
century there was so much cheap and shoddy 
patriotism in England that Samuel Johnson, 
who was adept in writing definitions, defined 
patriotism as the last refuge of a scoundrel. 
Many a year has passed, and some of the 
scoundrels are up to the same old game. 


Let us then not be deceived by noisy pro- 
fessions of patriotism, or be carried away by 
men who make a fetish of the flag, but let us 
be lovers of our country after the mind of 
Christ. Our Republic needs the support of 
Christian patriots. 

1. A Christian patriotism will be first of all 
sane and sincere. It will not be hysterical or 
frenzied, but calm-eyed and steady. It will 
not blaze out for a day and then die away into 
darkness. A man’s piety is always open to 
suspicion if it manifests itself only on Sunday. 
The religion which blossoms on Sunday and 
fades on Monday is not a religion which men 
can afford to trust. The patriotism which 
flashes out only on special occasions, and is 
not heard from the rest of the vear, is not a 
patriotism which will carry the Republic 
through the calms and the storms of the cen; 
turies. The fact is that the nation is always 
in a state of war. Enemies are always at- 
tacking it. Perils evermore surround it. She 
needs patriots of sleepless vigilance who 
will never leave their posts. 

II. The Christian patriot is a courageous 


man. He is ready at all times to defend his 
country’s flag. Who is it that insults our 
flag? A foreigner? No, it is the American 


who lives an unworthy life beneath the flag. 
What stains a flag? Contemptuous words of 
some ill-mannered churl beyond our borders? 
No, the flag is stained by what goes on be- 
neath it. It is stained by lynchings, soiled by 
commercial defalcations and embezzlements 
and robberies, disgraced by political corrup- 
tion. 

III. Patriotism is not Christian unless it is 
sympathetic and fraternal. We are a member 
of the family of nations, and we owe them 
sympathy and good-will. He is not the finest 
type of patriot who extols his own country 
and looks down with contempt upon all other 
lands. There are Germans who measure their 
patriotism by the intensity of their hatred to 
France, and there are Frenchmen who are con- 
vinced of their deep loyalty to France by the 


| | 
contempt in which they hold the Germans. 


There are Americans who pride themselves 
on their patriotism because they are convinced 
that there is no other country worth living in, 
and that all other nations are to be either 
scoffed at or pitied. Such patriotism is not 
from above. Patriotism to be Christian must 
bear in its body the marks of the Lord Jesus. 
We must be humble and gracious and eager to 
serve. We do most for our country when we 
show ourselves men, interested in all good 


causes and ready to work for the advance- | 


ment of mankind. 


The true patriot is the man who by his 


thought and his speech and his deeds endeav- 


ors so far as he is able to contribute to the | 
work of making America the kind of nation | 
which the Almighty had in his mind when he | 
gave it a habitation and a name.—Rey. Chas. | 


E. Jefferson, D. D. 


Christian Citizenship. 


constitution of a free people, but also the seed 


(46) © 

The “three vines,’ which Thomas Hooker i 
planted in Hartford, Wethersfield, and Wind- | 
sor, not only bore the fruit of the first written | 


of representative government in America. The — 


state of Connecticut was founded upon the 
sermon of its first pastor. Its politics were 
based on the policy of its churches. Its town- 
meetings, which became the unit of the Amer- 
ican commonwealth, gathered around the 
meeting-house planted at the center of every 
town. Its best modern historian declares: 


“Tt is on the banks of the Connecticut, under | 


the mighty preaching of Thomas Hooker and 
in the first constitution to which he gave life, 
if not form, that we draw the first breath of 
that atmosphere which is now so familiar to 
us. The birthplace of American democracy is 
Hartford.” 


But the new revival of civic patriotism 


differs from these that have gone before. It | 


is not the movement of one such mighty spirit 
as these that have been mentioned. 
spicious for the absence of human leadership. 
No great name heads it. 
man or group of men permeates it. 
movement of the people. 
is moving upon the face of the deep, and 


It is con- | 


The spirit of no one | 
It is the | 
The Spirit of God 


once more cosmos is emerging from chaos.— _ 


Professor Graham Taylor. 


Civic and Religious Life. (47) 
The twentieth-century church in America 
has, 1 believe, even less desire to get into poli- 
tics than the nineteenth-century church felt. 
But on the other hand, it has a deeper con- 
sciousness than the church ever felt before of 
its obligation to teach its members that they 
must face their civic responsibilities conscien- 
tiously and as they shall answer to God. A 
day in which the pulpits of the land rang 
unanimously with the enforcement of this ob- 
ligation would be a day exceedingly whole- 
some for both the civic and religious life of 
the American people—Nolan R. Best. 


Automatic Citizens. (48) 

There are three grades of citizens. There 
are those who obey the law through fear of 
its penalties——men who deal squarely be- 
cause their lawyers tell them that they will 
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lose money, and perhaps their liberty, if they 
do not. These constitute the lowest grade of 
citizenship. 
_ There are those who obey the law because it 
is the law; they have no respect for it; they 
‘regard it as crude, foolish, immaterial legisla- 
tion, but their respect for constituted author- 
ity induces them to keep the letter of the law 
regardless of their opinion of the spirit of it. 
These constitute an improved class of citizens. 

But the citizens of the third and highest 
grade are the men who make for righteous- 
ness. They are the salt of the republic. These 
I am pleased to call automatic citizens. They 
are men who realize that with the right of in- 
dividual success in America has come the 
duty of individual responsibility; that they may 
“go the limit” in the way of success, but that 
they must not injure their fellow men. Not 
‘one of them would have demanded his pound 


of flesh, for he would have known that he- 


could not get it without the shedding of 
Christian blood—Thomas R. Marshall, Vice- 
President of the United States. 


Industrial Peace. (49) 


Social unification is the present issue in Am- 
erican society. How to unify our heteroge- 
neous elements of population is the national 
problem. The immigrant elements, however 
much they complicate the problem, do not 
‘constitute it. Clashing class interests, irre- 
spective of racial lines, or sectional boun- 
daries, are the complication. The “industrial 
peace” so longed for, implies the existence of 
the state of industrial warfare. Notwithstand- 
‘ing that the vast majority of employers and 
employes are in amicable relations with each 
other, the country wide, a sufficient number 
are constantly arrayed against each other, es- 
‘pecially at our greatest industrial centers, to 
menace the peace and retard the progress and 
| prosperity of American society and industry. 
Every one knows that something must be 
‘done to settle this strife if public safety is to 
-be assured. Yet no one knows just how it 
can be done, and the majority seem to doubt 
whether it can be done at all—Professor Gra- 
ham Taylor. 


The Evolution of Patriotism. (50) 


| Is not the trend of patriotism clear? Are 
‘not the seeds of a new world loyalty already 
'on our soil? The trumpet call to war can 
“never rouse the newer patriotism. The sum- 
“mons, “peace on earth and good-will to men” 
-—that is the future bugle call. And for us the 
‘task is clear. To take our destihy into our 
own hands, to throw off the prejudices of 
nationalism, to turn our faces resolutely to the 
future and strive for that summit of brother- 
hood and universal peace, that 
. “One far-off divine event 

To which the whole creation moves.” 

—Paul B. Blaushard. 


He Serves His Country Best. (51) 
He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life, and doeth righteous 
deeds, 
And walks straight paths, 
stray; 
And leaves his sons, as uttermost bequest, 


however’ others 


A stainless record which all men may read; 
This is the better way. 


No drop but serves the slowly lifting tide; 

No dew but has an errand to some flower, 
No smallest star but sheds some helpful ray. 
And man by man, each helping all the rest, 

Make the firm bulwark of the country’s 

power; 
There is no better way. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


Social Self-Denial. (52) 
We are now in the dawn of the renaissance 
of the Christian social spirit. The present 
problem of religion is the social unification of 
the churches and of our people; its present 
truth is the magic ideal of the kingdom of 
God on earth; its present method is the appli- 
cation of common Christianity to the social 
conditions of common life through the regen- 
eration of the individual heart. The very 
progress of our civilization is to be marked 
by, and dependent upon, the social extension 
of religious feeling, thought and action. 
Only by taking up the cross of social self- 
denial can the Christian be worthy of the 
Christ, and help him to fulfill the prophecy of 
these lines, which loyalty to his kingdom and 
our country keeps ringing in our ears: 


A dream of man and woman, 
Diviner, but still human, 
Solving the riddle old, 
Shaping the age of gold. 


The love of God and neighbor 

An equal-handed labor, 

The richer life, where duty 

Walks hand in hand with beauty. 
—Professor Graham Taylor. 


Patriotism. (53) 


We sometime consider that patriotism is a 
sentiment, but it is not a mere sentiment; it is 
bred upon a principle. It seems to me to be- 
little patriotism to consider it a mere emotion. 
I have conceived of patriotism as a larger sort 
of friendship. It is friendship writ large, large 
as the life of the nation. I am not a true friend 
unless I take the pains to understand the char- 
acter of my friend and to assist him according 
to his character. I am a true friend when I 
have learned to serve him according to his 
character. Patriotism is the service of a coun- 
try according to the character of the country. 
Patriotism in a monarchy is different from 
patriotism in a republic. Being citizens of a 
republic, we are to serve the nation according 
to the character it has gained from the citizens 
that preceded us. It used to be a very simple 
matter to be patriotic in the United States. It 
was a simple nation then. All the rough task 
of clearing this country from ocean to ocean 
was a patriotic duty; but with the passing of 
the frontier patriotism takes a new form. 
When we look at some of our city govern- 
ments we begin to ask ourselves if there isn’t 
a practical side of government which even we 
haven’t understood. Are we as sure as we 
used to be that we know the forms individual 
liberty should take in order that the country 
may be a free country?—Woodrow Wilson. 
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A Story of the Late General Carrington. (54) 
When about eleven years of age, in 1835, 
Henry Carrington was attending school in 
Wallingford, Conn., when a fiery young pa- 
triot made an address which changed the boy’s 
whole life. The speaker burning with patri- 
otic zeal was John Brown, then but a young 
man, but afterwards the victor at Ossawato- 
mie, hero at Harper’s Ferry, and martyr to the 
cause of freedom. To the boys and girls of 
that school were pictured the horrors of slav- 
ery, the sin of indifference, and the urgent 
need of arousing public opinion. The boy 
Carrington heard, heeded, and there and then 
decided that his life should be devoted to 
righting public wrongs. The speaker little 
knew the effect of his appeal, and not until 
many years after did any one know what the 
quiet little lad had purposed in his heart. 

Years pass, and through college and law 
school the fire of patriotism continued to burn 
with increasing intensity. Fifteen years after 
Brown’s address Carrington, the lawyer, is an 
aggressive leader in the anti-slavery movement 
at Columbus, O. In 1857 he was appointed 
a member of Governor Chase’s staff, and began 
the effective re-organization of the state 
militia in preparation for the war. He took up 
arms for the country in 1861, and served with 
high distinction and honor till the close of 
the war. He has for some time been the 
oldest Union General. 

For the last fifty years of his life he has 
been a noble warrior, fighting all forms of 
unrighteousness, and the champion of the 
best things. All these years a devout, con- 
sistent, and vigorous Christian, and has been 
a great power for righteousness, for Sabbath- 
keeping, for temperance, and for missions at 
home and abroad. 

And he told the writer that the turning- 
point in his life was way back in his boyhood 
in the village schoolhouse when he heard 
Brown speak. How forceful an illustration of 
the potency of the appeal to the boys and 
girls in our churches!—Rev. Edwin N. Hardy. 


The American Citizen. (55) 

We are a practical, utilitarian people, but 
way down in the depths of our personality we 
do treasure moral ideas, and respond to sacred 
things. Among the sacred spots of American 
soil, where patriotism was put to the test, is a 
little section of ground in the Old Dominion 
state, nearby Spottsylvania and Fredericks- 
burg, where it is said five hundred thousand 
troops, representing the Blue and Grey, fought 
for victory, and where more blood was shed 
than upon any similar area of ground on the 
earth. Both sides were contending for what 
they believed to be right, sacred and Chris- 
tian. Many of them in that struggle doubt- 
less had in mind, as they lay wounded upon 
the battlefield, that other sacred spot, to which 
I would direct your thought, and for which I 
plead your reverent attention. 

“There is a green hill far away, 
Beyond the city wall; 

Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all.” 

To a belief in the sacred Person who thus 
died for us, I ask your instant and loyal at- 
tention. It is the Christian spirit that has 
moved the men and women to all the signifi- 
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cant achievements of our Nation’s history, 
and your open Bible has for its central thought 
the redemption of men by the sacred death of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. If you would be at 
your best as an American, I urge you to accept 
him as your personal Saviour, and do it now.— 
Rev. John B. Haines, D. D. 


The Foes of the Republic. (56) 

I wish I could impress upon every young 
American that the great text which declares 
that Faith, Hope, and Charity are the three 
things that are forever to abide, conveys the 
best counsel to the youth of our country, and 
tells them what quality they should bring to 
the service of the state. The bane, the dan- 
ger, the pollution, of our public life is not party 
spirit, not corruption, not the reckless desire 
for empire, not selfishness, or the disregard of 
justice in the conduct of affairs. These are the 
old foes. We know them. Our fathers knew 
them. We have vanquished them again and 
again. But want of faith in God and man, 
hopelessness and despair, hatred and unchar:: 
itableness,—it is in these disguises that Satan 
presented himself to the educated youth of our 
time; it is these which take from the forces of 
the Republic men who ought to do her the no- 
blest service; it is these which have so often 
baffled the best hope of the patriot and the 
best work of the statesmen.—Hon. George F. 


Hoar. SSS 
New Style of Politics. |57) 

At Eugene, Ore., the mayor, newly elected, 
sent his first message to the city council in 
terms that caused a sensation throughout the 
state. It was very radical,—that is to say, it 
was nearly all drawn directly from the Bible. 
Of course, that’s radical in politics. Some of 
the most characteristic things that the mayor 
said were these: “Remember you are the 
servants of the people and not their masters; 
therefore, do right, for you cannot serve two 
masters at the same time.” “Fear God rather 
than men and corporate influence, for this is 
the beginning of wisdom.” “Place the value of 
man above the value of the dollar, for such 
is the will of God.’ “God and one man is 
stronger than Satan and all his hosts.” “In 
this country the voice of the people is the 
voice of God or good.” “Be sure you keep 
your sacred pledges made to the people before 
election, for you will have to give to them 
an account of your stewardship.” “A public 
office is a public trust; therefore perform your 
duties with a pure heart and clean hands.” 

May the Eugene style of politics extend to 
every part of the country! 


What the Book Does. (58) 
No greater moral change ever passed over 
a nation than passed over England during the 
vears which parted the middle of the reign of 
Elizabeth from the meeting of the Long Par- 
liament. England became the people of a 
book, and that book was the Bible. Its liter- 
ary and social effects were great, “but far 
ereater was the effect of the Bible on the char- 
acter of the people at large.’ “One dominant 
influence told on human action.” “The whole 
temper of the nation felt the change.” “A 
new conception of life, a new moral and re- 
ligious pulse spread through every class.”— 
J. H. Green, M. A. 


_ A Christian Political Platform. (59) 

Six planks for adoption. by adherents of all 
Parties in the present political campaign: 

1. Everyone should take part in this cam- 
paign. No man entitled to vote should fail to 
register. Even more to be censured than the 
man who votes wrong is the man who does 
not care to vote at all. 


2. Everyone should preserve good temper 

‘throughout the campaign. Nothing is more 
unworthy of full-grown men than becoming 
old in face and shrill of voice. Religion and 
politics are characterized by violent quarrels 
because they touch our deepest sentiments and 
most unyielding prejudices; but the chords 
should be touched also by the angels of our 
better natures. Let us all be fair toward op- 
ponents, and so make easier the continuance 
of good-will. 
__ 3. Everyone should encourage independent 
thinking and individual action. If all were 
to think one way only one would need to vote. 
For weal or woe we in America are committed 
‘to the rule of the people, and that must mean 
the combined opinions of the mass of sepa- 
‘rate individuals. Safety comes with increased 
freedom of private judgment. 


4. Everybody should stand by the Ninth 
Commandment. There is no greater blot than 
the spoken, written or printed untruths uttered 
and condoned in political campaign. A liar 
in this canvass should remain branded as such 
forever, not pardoned the day after election. 
The face value of stories used for politcal ef- 
fect should be put farther below par as the 
stories appear near election day. 


5. Everybody should fight for the everlast- 
ing right rather than for what which is tem- 
‘porarily advantageous. Nothing is really set- 
tled until it is settled right. A partial settle- 
ment is better than no victory, so long as the 
‘part settlement is distinctly in the right di- 
rection. 


6. Everybody should hold up the present 
political campaign before God in _ earnest 
prayer, not relegating it to the sphere of ugly 
strife or to the sphere of jesting. What the 
outcome of this campaign means to us, to our 
nation and to mankind God alone knows. He 
alone can lead the multitudes wisely and he 
only makes the wrath of man to praise him. 


He welcomes the intercession of the humblest 
citizenReyv. S. Edward Young; D. D. 


Platform Uses. (60) 

There’s always something about the after- 
ward of a political campaign that reminds me 
of a story “Private” John Allen used to tell. 
He was traveling through Mississippi once 
upon a time when the train was stopped by a 
washout. He went to the door of the car and 
stepped out. The whole country seemed to be 
under water. The rain was coming down in 
bucketfuls, and Mr. Allen’s rashness in ex- 
posing himself to the inclement weather dis- 
tressed the negro porter. 

“Better go inside, Colonel,” he said, “’Tain’t 
safe out there, sah.” 

“Why not?” demanded the famous private. 
“Isn’t this platform made to stand on?” 


“No, sah,’ said the negro; “no, sah. It’s 
made to get in on, sah.” 
Importance of One Vote! (61) 


Some good men are saying: “O, my one 
vote won't effect the election one way or 
another; it wont matter whether I go to the 
polls or not.” But suppose 1,000 or 10,000 
men-say the same thing, won’t the result be 
affected? But, history is filled with instances 
where even one single vote has decided elec- 
tions of tremendous importance. One vote 
gave Texas to the United States, and thus 
caused the war with Mexico. One vote made 
California a part of the Union, and thus turned 
the tide of immigration westward. One vote 
elected Oliver Cromwell to the famous “Long 
Parliament,” and sent Charles I. to the 
scaffold, revolutionized England, and made 
Great Britain free. One vote elected Gover- 
nor Morton of Massachusetts in 1839, thus 
defeating Edward Everett, the famous orator, 
statesman and scholar. One vote in the elec- 
toral college in 1876 decided who should be 
President of the United States. 

Your one vote, then, may sometime decide 
who shall be President or who shall be Gov- 
ernor, or who shall represent you in the 
United States Congress, and in many towns it 
may decide whether for two years to come the 
towns shall be drunk or sober. Therefore, let 
no man underestimate the importance of his 
one vote! 


a : REVIVAL MOVEMENTS 


_ Fellow pastors, let us make this year a year 
of revival efforts and victory. Desired results 
must be planned for. Let us start this year’s 
work with a definite purpose to win souls in 
largest possible number into the love and 
service of Christ. That is the one thing most 
worth while. Let us not delay the beginning 
till after the holidays or to the Lenten season. 
The best thing is to begin now, at the very 
opening of the year’s work, and plan for and 
work for and expect, and get our people to 
planning for and working for and expecting 
the largest soul-winning results this year of 
any year in the history of the church. 

Rey. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman well says: “An 
ideal church is a church with an evangelistic 
pastor, and an evangelistic pastor is one who 
is filled with the Spirit of God, preaches with a 


passion, and seeks constantly to lead others 
to Christ. An ideal church is an evangelistic 
church, and an evangelistic church is one that 
follows the leading of the spirit-filled pastor 
in all things. An evangelistic church is one 
that makes such an impression.upon the wor- 
shipers as would lead a perfect stranger to 
say: “This is none other than the House of 
God and this is the gate of Heaven.” An 
evangelistic church is one in which people are 
constantly seeking Christ, and in which it is 
perfectly natural to expect conversions. That 
such a church is possible is evident from the 
reading of the New Testament, and especially 
the Acts of the Apostles.” 


Revival Indications. (62) 
Revivals of religion are to be sought and en- 
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couraged. Usually they commence with the 
pastor in a deepening sense of responsibility 
and in more earnest and pointed preaching. He 
touches responsive Christians, when a greater 
solicitude for friends and neighbors is mani- 
fest. Frequently the blessed work starts in a 
single family, when some member, passing 
through a trying affliction, is led to Christ, 
which causes others to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances, and to become anxious about 
themselves. At other seasons, a Sabbath- 
school is stirred by the Holy Spirit through 
praying teachers, or by sudden death of a 
member, and scores find the way of life. 
Often a community is awakened to serious 
thoughtfulness by a startling providence, when 
ministers turn the visitation to saving account. 
At other times Christian lament the low state 
of piety in the church and begin to remedy 
matters, when the Lord hears their cries, and 
Pentecostal showers are enjoyed. Nor is it an 
uncommon thing for revivals to follow a ses- 
sional conference, or a presbyterial convoca- 
tion, or a synodical gathering. But some- 
times they come, we know not how. God is a 
sovereign, and works in his own time and 
way. 

Howsoever and whenever they begin, Chris- 
tians should be quick to note the signs of 
their appearance, and what is necessary to 
deepen and further them. It is a happy and 
covetable gift which enables one to discern 
the Spirit’s movements. Some persons, in the 
early stages of his manifestations, are hardly 
aware of his operations, while others seem to 
apprehend his presence without difficulty.- The 
pastor is to be congratulated who has about 
him the men and women who quickly dis- 
coverer the beginning of reviving influences, 
and who use the knowledge to their own and 
others’ advantage. 


Discerning the Signs of Revival. (63) 
A pastor longed for a thorough and general 
work of grace among his people. He sent for 
a neighboring minister, who had recently en- 
joyed a marked visitation from the Lord, 
which resulted in large accessions from the 
world to the Church. The brother came. A 
fair audience greeted him. He preached with 
plainness, force and earnestness, upon the duty 
of removing the stumbling blocks out of the 
way of the Lord’s coming. A deep impression 
was made. One present, a man of fervent 
piety, and who delighted in the displays of di- 
vine power, at once remarked, “We are going 
to have a revival of religion among us.” He 
was quick to see that the keynote had been 
sounded, and that the people were thoughtful. 
Nor was he mistaken. Night after night the 
meetings grew in interest, and numerous con- 
versions followed so that the occasion became 
memorable in the history of that church. 


Proving the Lord. (64) 

Recently a congregation had been observing 

a week of prayer. There was much earnest 
praying and exhortation and preaching. Sun- 
day came, when the minister preached both 
pointedly and searchingly. After the congre- 
gation was dismissed; the Trustees, in count- 
ing the collection, found it unusually large, 
and, in one instance, an unexpected contribu- 


tion from an unknown source. At once one, | 
who had been very anxious for a revival dur- 
ing the week, remarked, “The revival is here. 
He recognized that the tithes were being. 
brought into the Lord’s house, and perceived | 
in it a proving of the Lord, and so he felt that | 
the blessing was at hand. He was right. That 
night five persons rose for prayer. 


Planning for a Revival. (65) 
Some good people consider it almost | 
sacrilegious to use any such expression as the | 
above, “Plan for a revival!” they say, “Plan | 
for a revival as. though it was a matter of | 
man’s wisdom and man’s choice when we) 
know that Paul may plant and Apollos water | 
but that God must give the increase.” But the | 
Bible nowhere says that if neither Paul plants 
nor Apollos waters God will give the i®crease. 
It takes it for granted that Paul will plant 
and Apollos water, that human agencies will 
be used, that human brains and hearts will be |} 
enlisted, that human plans will be laid, and | 
that God will use them for his glory. God || 
gives the harvest, but the farmer ploughs and | 
harrows and sows and cultivates, and carries 
out numberless plans to insure and increase 
his crop. God gives intellectual strength and 
vigor, but the student must plan for ten years 
of study before he is ready for his profession. 
When will Christians learn that God works 
through them, and uses their plans to accom- 
plish his highest plans, and instead of dis- 
honoring him by organizing and planning and 
using their very best efforts they are really 
giving him the highest honor of implicit obe- | 
dience? Plan for a revival. By all means. 
Plan wisely, persistently, in a docile and 
teachable spirit, remembering at the same time 
to pray as though it all depended on God. It 
is a solemn thought for every Christian to 
face, that there is no church of Christ in this | 
broad land which may not if it chooses have 
this coming season a revival of religion, pure 
and undefiled. | 


; 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (66) © 

The Source of Power: “But ye shall receive | 
power, when the Holy Spirit is come upon | 
you; and ye shall be my witnesses both in | 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and — 
ane the uttermost part of the earth.” Acts 

How to Win Souls: “Take heed to thyself, 
and unto the doctrine; continue in them; for 
in so doing thou shalt save thyself and them 
that hear thee.” 1 Tim. 4:16. 

A Knock at Every Door: “Behold, I stand 
at the door, and knock; if any man hear my 
voice, and open the door, I will come in to. 
him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” 
Rev. 3:20. 

Salvation: “For whosoever shall call upon 
the name of the Lord, shall be saved.” Rom. 
10:13. 1. Bible full of encouragement to the 
sinner. 2. Salvation in its import. 3. Sal- 
vation is necessary. 4. Salvation has been 
procured. 5. Salvation is attainable. 6. Means 
of obtaining. 7. Certainty of the promise. 

Christian Discipleship: “Will ye also be his 
disciples?” John 9:27. 1. What implied in 
being a disciple of Christ? 2. Press the in- 
quiry: “Will ye also be his disciple?” 
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_ Neglect of the Great Salvation: “How shall 
“we escape if we neglect so great salvation?” 
Bieb. 2:3. 1. Salvation. 1. Its nature. 2. 
its greatness. II. Salvation neglected. The 
neglecters cannot escape. 1. Not by morality. 
2. Not by flight. 3. Not by resistance. You 
can only escape by embrating the Lord Jesus 
Christ—the great Saviour. 

The Riches of Divine Mercy: “Rich in 
mercy.” “Eph. 2:4. I. Source, God, who is 
‘ich in mercy. II. Its provisions. 1. Light 
for the ignorant.* 2. Life for the dead. 3. 
‘Full pardon for the guilty. III. The mode 
of its bestowal. 1. Gratuitously. 2. In rich 
abundance. 


The Day of Salvation: “Behold, now is the 
accepted time; behold, now is the day of sal- 
vation.” 2 Cor. 6:2. I. Salvation is needed. 
‘Il. Salvation has been provided. III. Sal- 
vation is freely offered. IV. Salvation may 
be had now. 

The Enriching Saviour: “The same Lord 
over all is rich unto all that call upon him.” 
Rom. 10:12. I. The character of Christ, the 
great enricher. II. The objects of his en- 
riching grace: “all that cail upon him.” III. 
His enriching influence. As “Lord over all” 
he is able to enrich and does greatly enrich. 
He is the enriching Saviour. He will enrich 
your life. 

The Sleeper Aroused. “What meanest thou. 
O sleeper. Arise and call upon thy God.” 
Jonah 1:6. I. State of the sinner. “O sleeper.” 
1. Insensible. 2. In delusion. 3. In dan- 
ger. II. The expostulation. “What meanest 
thou?” 1. It expresses reproof. 2. It ex- 
presses warning. III. The duty enjoined. 
“Arise, call upon thy God.” IV. The result 
was graciotis. 

Seasonable Seeking: ‘Seek the Lord while 
he may be found, call ye upon him while he is 
Meare Isa. 55:6. 

The Surrender of the Heart: 
me thine heart.” Prov. 23:26. 

Decision of God: “Who is on the Lord’s 
Bide?” Ex. 32:26. I.. An implied conflict. 
“The Lord’s side.” Not Satan’s side. II. 
What meant by being on the Lord’s side? 1. 
Forsaking the opposite side. 2. A _ public 
avowal. 3. A military disposition. III. The 
honor and advantage of -being on the Lord’s 
side. 1. It is the most honorable side. 2. 
The strongest side. 3. The most happy side. 
4. The most useful side. 5. The side of 
ultimate victory. 


“My son, give 


What Does a Revival Revive? (67) 

The very word signifies that something is 
revived. 

1. The prayer-meeting. What cold formal 
things some prayer-meetings are! Here is a 
church with from five to eight hundred mem- 
bers and at the prayer-meeting there are less 
than a score of people present. Revival must 
commence with the people of God, for there 
is nothing in an unregenerated sinner’s heart 
to revive; he is, according to God’s Word, 
“dead in trespasses and sin.’ The great re- 
vival of 59, was directly traceable to prayer. 

2. Attendance at the preaching service. The 
prayer-meeting will lead us to this, for where 
the Spirit of God is at work, the soul, as a 
natural result, will desire spiritual food, and 
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g6 to the place where the bread of life is 
broken. “Only let the shepherd (said Mr. 
Spurgeon) put the fodder low enough down 
for the lambs of the flock to reach, and the 
older ones are then certain to get their share.” 
I heard Mr. Moody say once, the more you 
eat of the Word of God, the more hungry you 
become, and the more you crave for it. 


3. A longing for others to share the Bless- 
ing. Revival will not mean alone personal 
blessing. Like the sunshine, which cannot be 
bottled up, it will make its warmth and bright- 
ness felt all around. The woman of Samaria 
at once, on receiving blessing to her soul, went 
into the city and began to publish the good 
tidings. 

4. The family altar will be restored. Said 
a minister the other day to his congregation, 
“What difference is there between your home 
and that of the heathen round about you? 
They have no family altar where prayer is 
wont to be made, neither have you.” In these 
days of rushing everything at express speed, 
suffer a word of exhortation: “Take time to 
be holy.” 

5. Righteousness dealing, both in private 
life and business life. The world’s maxim of 
“T don’t care who sinks so long as I swim,” 
will be discarded, and the Golden Rule, 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them” will be promi- 
nent. 

6.  Large-heartedness toward missionary 
work. When the heart has been touched, the 
pocket will be touched also. The heathen, the 
illiterate, and the poor, will find a place in the 
hearts of the revived children of God, leading 
those so exercised to spend less upon them- 
selves—James Wharton. 


Unlimited Backing. (68) 
God never gives a command without giving 
with it the power to obey. A Scotch lord 
gave his old servant, Donald, a little farm. 
He said, “Donald, I am going to give you that 
farm that you may work it for yourself, and 
spend the rest of your days on your own 
property.” Donald replied, “It is nae gude 
to gie me the farm; I have nae capital*to stock 
it.’ His lordship looked at him, and said, “I 
think I can manage to stock it also.” “Oh, 
well,” said Donald, “if it’s you and me for it, 
I think we will manage!” 


What Made Him Sorry? (69) 

I sat in a home a few days ago playing 
with a boy of ten. His face was bright as 
the sun. He looked as happy as any child in 
the home, calling me “Uncle.” Presently his 
mother had missed something, and she came 
in and said, “Jack, have you taken so-and-so?’ 
His head dropped. “Jack, have you taken so- 
and-so?” No answer. “Jack,” and she came 
and put her hand on his shoulder, “did you 
take—” “Yes, mother,” and he began to cry. 
Oh, he was sorry; he did look sorry; he 
sobbed as though his heart would break. What 
for? He was just as guilty five minutes be- 
fore, and he knew he was.’ What made him 
sorry? Sorry that he had sinned against his 
mother? No. Sorry that he had sinned 
against God? No. Well, what was his sor- 
row? He was sorry because he was found 


out. And there are multitudes of professing 
Christians whose religious sorrow is no 
deeper. That is the sorrow that worketh 
death. There is a godly sorrow—sorrow be- 
cause I have sinned against God. ‘Against 
Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, and done this 
evil in Thy sight * * * * For thou desiredst 
truth in the hidden parts, honesty where no 
eye but Thine can see, transparency where 
no light but Thine can penetrate.” There is 
a sorrow that means death. There is a sorrow 
for sin that worketh life. Which is yours?— 
Gipsy Smith. 


Winning Souls. (70) 
“Earth’s richest gems are gaudy trash, 
And honor’s glittering stars are dim, 
And fame’s rewards are valueless 
Beside the jewels which will flash 
Forever in the crown of him 
Who wins a soul to righteousness.” 


Don’t Like Revivals. (71) 
The following persons with all the members 
of their families don’t like genuine revivals: 
Mr. Formality, Mr. Hypocrisy, Mr. Half Hope, 
Mr. Guess So, Mr. Lost His Experience, Mr. 
Worldly Policy, Mr. Compromise, Mr. Secret 
Sin, Mr. Lukewarm and Mr. At Ease in Zion. 
We do not like to indulge in personalities, but 
lest inexperienced revival workers should be 
alarmed at the opposition which they will 
meet from these persons we feel that this 
statement should be made. 


How to Become a Christian. (72) 
A little girl was playing in her yard when 
she fell down a cistern. Her mother, who 
was near, quickly rescued her. Narrating her 
experience to a young friend, she was heard to 
say, in response to a question whether she was 
not frightened: “No, indeed; mama told me to 
put my hands up as far as I could, and she 
reached down and did the rest.” That is all 
God requires of us—to reach up the hands of 
faith as far as we can, and leave him to com- 
plete his perfect work. 


‘ The Prayer List. (72a) 

One of the highest privileges of the Chris- 
tian life is the privilege of intercession for the 
unsaved. Every Christian may be an inter- 
cessor, and bear to the mercy seat, in the 
arms of prayer, some unsaved friend every day. 
Have a prayer list. In a little memorandum- 
book write the names of those whom you are 
anxious to see saved. Spread these names be- 
fore the Lord daily until your prayers are 
answered. One of the greatest Christian move- 
ments of modern times started with a prayer 
list carried in the vest-pocket of a commer- 
cial traveler, Mr. E. R. Graves, traveling for a 
paper house in New York City. He secured 
permission from a merchant to allow his name 
to be entered on his prayer list. The merchant 
wrote his name in the traveler’s book, and 
then proceeded to inform Mr. Graves that he 
had determined not to be a Christian, and that 
he had taken too big a contract if he expected 
to pray him into the Kingdom. But the trav- 
eler simply said, “I confidently expect my 
prayer to be answered.” When they met again 
the merchant had been converted, and amid 


tears of rejoicing, another man was checked 
off the list. etl 
M. Sayford. Mr. Sayford became a secretary) 
in the Y. M. C. A. and shortly after met C.| 


} 


K. Ober, then a student at Williams College, | 


and pushed him out into Association work. 


Mr. Ober, in turn, 


Cornell University, persuaded him to enter As- | 
sociation work among students; and Mr. Mott, | 
| 


in the course of time, started on his journey | 
around the world, organizing the 


hood. 


“What Must I Do to Be Saved?” (73) | 
The answer is clear and simple, “Believe on) 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
saved.” (Acts 16:31). 
“Only a step to Jesus; 


Then why not take it now? , . 


. Come, thy sins, confessing, 
To him, thy Saviour, bow.” 


Only a step, but a great step—Rev. J. WwW. 


Weddell, D. D. 


Winning One. (74) 


In New York, years ago, a city missionary 
found a poor Jew. He strove to lead him to | 


Jesus, and succeeded. In after years that | 


Jew became a missionary himself, and a bishop }} 


of the Episcopal church, and translated the 
Bible for millions of people. No one knows 


the name of this missionary but a few of his | 


friends, though thousands knew the name of. 
the distinguished convert. Years ago, in Rus- 
sia, a Catholic priest so preached that a young 


mechanic became a missionary, and translated \ 
the Bible twice over for two different nations, | 
learned nineteen languages, and was a most 


useful man. Few ever heard of the priest, but 
many thousands knew of his convert. 
ably no preacher ever had as great success as 
Mr. Spurgeon. He has had many thousands 
added to his church, and has_ established 


thirty-six missions in London. Yet, as he tells 


the story, he was converted by the preaching | 
of an obscure preacher, whose very name is | 


scarcely ever heard. 


Japan owes the late Joseph Neesima a 
boundless debt of gratitude for his wise and | 
unceasing labors for the kingdom of his native | 


land. But does it owe nothing to those who 
in this land led that student to Jesus? 

In spiritual things, one, though feeble, can 
start a succession of causes that shall result in 


blessing untold millions of fellow-creatures. || 


—Rey. A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 
How to Win Souls. 


Christian. 

said the man of wisdom in his written message | 

to the world. 
William Evans, in his book, “How to Win 


Souls,” says that successful soul-winning for || 
God is conditioned upon certain qualifications || 


which are few and simple, and within the 
reach of the humblest child of God. He sug- 


The merchant’s name was Samuel | 


found John R. Mott in | 
World’s | 


Christian Student Federation— J. W. May- | 


be | 


Prob- { 


(75) | 

To win souls for Christ is the very highest | 
achievements of any man, to say nothing of the | 
“He that winneth souls is wise,” || 


gests seven of them: 
1. Bea Christian yourself. “First take the 
beam out of thine own eye, and then thou 
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; 


‘shalt see clearly to cast out 


‘ the mote that is 
in thy. brother’s eye.” : 
2. Live in the Spirit. “And the Spirit said 
unto. Philip, Go near and join thyself to this 
chariot.’ We must “live, move and have our 
being” in the Spirit. 
3. Have a desire to see souls saved. “And 


when he beheld the city he wept over it.” 


4. Have a working knowledge of the Bible. 


‘The Word of God is “the sword of the Spirit.” 


_ 5. Have confidence in the Word and prom- 
ises of God. “It snall not return unto me 
void, but it shall accomplish that which I 
please, and it shall prosper in the thing where- 
to I sent it.” 

6. Have confidence in the power of God. 
“For the Son of Man is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” 


7. Must*be a man of prayer. “Continuing 
steadfastly in prayer,” remembering that 
though “Paul may plant, and Apollos water,” 
yet it is “God that giveth the increase.’—The 
Interior. 


’Tis Sunlight Where Thou Art. 


“There is sunlight on the hilltop, 
There is sunset on the sea, 

And the golden beams are sleeping 
On the soft and verdant lea. 

But the richer light is filling 
All the chambers of my heart; 

For Thou art there, my Saviour, 
And ’tis sunlight where Thou art.” 


The Baptism of the River. (77) 

“He shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit.” 
Matt. 3:11. 

When Sir Samuel Baker was exploring in 
the Upper Nile Valley, he pitched his tent one 
night in the bed of a large river long since 
dry. The heat was stifling, and the country 
apparently dead. That night the river rose 
into a torrent. He had scarcely time to es- 
cape with his Arab attendants. When morn- 
ing broke, the scene was transformed. Birds 
were singing, people were rejoicing, and the 
large, broad river was flowing on to the sea. 
The natives began immediately. to irrigate, and 
the whole atmosphere of the place was sur- 
charged with life. It was Nature’s baptism. 
With such a baptism does the Holy Spirit fill 
the soul and change the life—Hugh F. Kerr. 


The Farmer Who Found. (78) 
“Strive to enter in by the narrow door.” 


Luke 13:24. 

A farmer lost a five-pound note in the barn. 
He was not a wealthy man, and the loss of 
this note was a serious matter to him. He 
resolved to turn over every straw until he 
found it. After some days’ search he dis- 
covered the precious bank-note, and went 
home greatly rejoicing. A little later he was 
brought under deep conviction of sin, and said 
to his wife, “I wish I could believe in the 
Saviour, but, alas! I cannot find him.” She 
replied, “If you look for him as you looked 
for that note in the barn, you will find him.” 
Acting upon that advice, he was soon rejoicing 
in the possession of Christ. We must strive 
to enter in by the narrow door. 


(76) 
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To Lighten Loads. (79) 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
oe laden, and I will give you rest.” Matt. 
The weight of a load depends upon the at- 
traction of the earth. But suppose the attrac- 
tion of the earth were removed. A ton on 
some other planet, where the attraction of 
gravity is less, does not weigh half a ton. Now, 
Christianity removes the attraction of the 
earth, and this is one way in which it dimin- 
ishes men’s burdens. It makes them citizens 
of another world. What was a ton yesterday 
is not half a ton today. 


Trying to Reach Heaven by Ladder. (80) 


“Except ye turn, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall in no wise enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” Matt. 18:3. 

A man dreamed that he constructed a ladder 
from earth toward heaven, and when he did 
a good deed his ladder went up two feet. 
When ‘he did an unusually good deed his lad- 
der went still higher. When he gave large 
sums of money to the poor it went still high- 
er. After a while it went out of sight, and as 
the years rolled on he expected at his death 
to step off that ladder into heaven, but in his 
dream he heard a voice thunder from the 
skies: ‘He that * * * climbeth up some other 
way, the same is a thief and a robber.’ Down 
came the man, ladder and all, and he awoke. 
He realized then his mistake, and sought sal- 
vation in the only way. 


When the Maker Comes. (81) 

“But that ye may know that the Son of man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins.” Matt. 
9:6. 

There is a familiar legend which relates that 
there once stood in an old, baronial castle a 
musical instrument upon which nobody could 
play. It was complicated in its mechanism, 
and during years of disuse the dust had gath- 
ered and clogged it, while dampness and vari- 
ations of temperature had robbed the strings 
of their tone. Various experts had tried to 
repair it, but without success, and when the 
hand of a player swept over the keys, it awoke 
only harsh discords and unlovely sounds. But 
there came one day to the castle a man of 
another sort. He was the maker of the in- 
strument, and he saw what was amiss and 
what was needed for its repair. With loving 
care and special skill he freed the wires from 
the encumbering dust, and adjusted those that 
were awry, and brought the jangling strings 
into tune; and then the hall resounded with 
the strains of wonderful melody. It is but a 
legend, but the meaning is plain. These souls 
of ours are the harps that hang dust-covered 
and discordant, disordered by sin, while the 
Master’s hands have not found them. Every- 
thing is in confusion and at cross purposes. 
It is only when, and not until, their divine 
Master comes and undertakes the task of re- 
pair and readjustment, that they can be set right 
and made capable of the harmonies for which 
they were created. Men weary themselves in 
vain with their various expedients for securing 
peace of mind and the sense of freedom from 
guilt. Only Christ, our divine Maker and 

(Continued on page 56.) 
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“One ‘Hundred Great Texts 
and Their Treatment” 


A valuable addition to our “Lever for Lifting 
Your Church” series, which includes 
the most successful and practical 
books for preachers. 


There is no book like this. 
First—It gives the text and topic. 


Second—It tells how two or more preachers 
of ability have treated this text. From these 
suggestions you may develop an entirely dif- 
ferent treatment. 


Third—Twelve or more illustrations bearing 
directly on the text and topic are given. You 
may use only two or three, and others may 
remind you of experiences of your own, which 
are always more effective. However, personal 
experiences of interest are limited. 


Here is a volume of the choicest material of 
up-to-date incident and comment, which is in- 
spiring to any preacher. 

Sermons for Special Days and Occasions. 

These texts might be termed the heart of 
the Bible, and cover the vital subjects of the 


Book, but they have been indexed with.a view 
to use for Special Days and Occasions. 


New Year, Easter, Pentecost, Children’s 
Day, Mother’s Day, Men’s Meetings, Thanks- 
giving Day, Great Calamities, Christmas, De- 
cision Day, Baccalaureate, Missions, Giving, 
Fraternal Orders and Evangelistic. 

To preachers who are always on the alert 
for striking illustrations that will illuminate 
and drive home some thought, this volume will 
be most welcome. 

A Spartan soldier once complained that his 
sword was not long enough. “Add a step to 
your sword,” was the general’s command. 

Often when plain statement of facts, and ap- 
peal is not reaching your hearers, add a step 
to your sword by dramatizing your thought 
and purpose with some illustration that will 
not only compel attention, but will convince 
and move-the consciences and their wills. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50, payable 30 days, or 
sent postpaid on receipt of $2.00 with order. 


F. M. Barton, Publisher, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Save 50c. by sending cash. 


(1) Send me copy of 100 Great Texts and 
Their Treatment, for which I enclose $2.00. 


(2) Send me copy of 100 Great Texts and 
Their Treatment, on approval. I will remit 
$2.50 for it in 30 days or return it in 10 days. 
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(Continued from page 53.) 
Master, can repair the disordered instrument. 
He, and he alone, has power on earth to for- 
give sins.—H. 


Advanced Enough to Tell. (82) 

“Go to thy house unto thy friends, and tell. 
Mark 5:19. 

A Chinese convert, as soon as he knew the 
love of Christ, began preaching to his fellow 
countrymen. Some of his fellow Christians 
thought he should wait before he began to 


preach, and came and asked the missionary to | 
being | 


advise him to stop. Upon the man 
asked if he was advanced enough in knowl- 
edge to proclaim the gospel, he answered: “I 
will tell the people what I know now, and 
when I have learned more I will tell them 
more.” “Go, tell thy friends!” should be the 
motto of each one who has found the hidden 
treasure —B. G. Dowen. 
Believe and Climb. 

“IT believe; help thou mine unbelief.” 
9:24. 

It was growing dark in the old barn, and 


(83) 
Mark 


| 

Ht 
| 
i} 
tf 


to the child straying in out of the fading | 


afternoon light it looked more shadowy still. 
But some one was moving about in the hay 
overhead, and the little fellow came to the 
foot of the ladder and called: “Is you there, 
grandpa? I want to come up.” “All right, 
come along then,’ was the cheery response. 
But the little foot placed on the bottom of the 
ladder paused, and a troubled face was lifted 
toward the dim loft. “Grandpa, I can’t see 
the top step!” A reassuring laugh answered: 
“Put your foot on the round where you are, 
little man, and climb up. The last step is 
here, and you'll see it when you get to it.” It 
was only the old lesson that we all need over 
and over again—the faithless cry we are al- 
ways sending out to be allowed to see the end 
from the beginning, and the answer that in 
one way and another, by inspiration, by ex- 
perience, is always coming to us: Climb from 
where you are. Take the step that is next 
above you, and wait for the one beyond to be 
revealed in its time. Believe and climb. 


Follow Christ and Climb. 

“Follow me.” Matt. 4:19. 

It was in the late afternoon of a hot July 
day, and the eveningtime was hastened by an 
approaching storm. A farmer was hurrying 
to drive the cows home from the pasture. 
While the wind swept through the trees 
overhead, the lightning flashed through the 
gathering gloom, and the thunder rolled, he 
walked with rapid steps through the narrow 
valley. Thinking he heard something in the 
path behind him, he turned and saw his little 
daughter of four summers hurrying along 
close behind him. He was alarmed lest the 
storm should break before they could reach 
home, but he only said to the little one, 
“Where are you going?” “I’m going wif you,” 


(84) 


said she. Then the father asked, “Where am I 
going?” Sweetly came the answer, “I don’t 
know.” Then more distinct than the noise of 


the coming storm there came to that Christian 
father’s heart this question: “Though the way 
seems dark, and often you are tempest-tossed, 
can’t you trust me as your child trusts you?” 
And his faith was strengthened. 
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SANTANA ction nS 


THE MESSAGE 
ROBERT FORMAN HORTON, D. D. 
In World-Wide Expansion of Christianity Students Volunteer Movement, New York, N. Y. 


In the seventh chapter of John, the thirty- 
seventh verse, we read: “On the last day (it 
might have been today), Jesus stood and cried, 
saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto me 
and drink. He that believeth on me, as the 
Scripture hath said, from within him shall flow 
rivers of living water.” 


The message of Christianity, which we possess 
and therefore are bound to pass on, is that God, 
as the Holy Spirit, is able and willing to enter, 
and to dwell in, every human heart, in every 
human society, in the whole body of humanity, 
making it the temple of God. And further, that 
only by that indwelling of God can any human 
life be right, only by that indwelling of God can 
any human society be sound, and only by that in- 
dwelling of God can the nations be knit together 
into a genuine humanity, as the family of the 
Heavenly Father. 

Now, that message is delivered to us, and that 
spiritual dwelling of God within is mediated to 
us by Jesus Christ our Lord. As the text has 
just told us, it is by believing on him that that 
spiritual life becomes an actual reality, and all 
its wonderful results begin to flow out of a hu- 
man life. 

The briefest statement, therefore, of the mas- 
sage of Christianity is in these simple words in 
the Gospel and in the Acts of the Apostles: “Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved, and thy house.” 

But when we come to examine and analyze this 
belief, we find that it opens from within, and that 
within it are revealed four great conditions, on 
which the indwelling of the Holy Spirit depends, 
and the conditions are fulfilled by the exercise 
of this faculty of faith which is given to us for 
that express purpose. These four conditions are: 
asking, repenting, surrendering, obeying. 

The first condition that the Spirit of God shall 
dwell in you is that you shall ask him to come. 
It is significant that our Lord Jesus Himself, 
though he was born of the Holy Ghost, received 
the Spirit in his baptism in the form of a dove 
while he was praying, and that he told us ex- 
pressly that we should ask, and God would give 
the supreme and all-inclusive gift of the Holy 

Ghost. The first condition is that you shall 
-ask—and continue asking daily, hourly—for the 
Spirit of God. 


There was a little prayer that John 
Smith of Harrow learned originally from 
a .Sunday School teacher, and then passed 


on to the boys at Harrow School for a quarter 
of acentury. That little prayer: “O Lord God, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake, give me the Holy Spirit,” 
-has gone out far and wide, and its fruit never 
can be reckoned on earth, but, O my brothers 
_and sisters! the thought possesses me that if that 


prayer should come from every one of you every 
day for the rest of your lives, and if you would 
pass on that message as the briefest and most 
compendious form of the Christian religion, out 
of this assembly might flow rivers of living water 
that would cover the earth. 
~I want to ask you to tell people that brief 
prayer. The other day, while crossing the At- 
lantic, I tried to teach this prayer to my state- 
room steward, who was a German. I translated 
it into German for him, and his eyes filled with 
tears; but he said that it was not for him. I 
told him that it was for him. He said that he 
had had great trouble; he had lost his friends, 
his parents; he was alone. “That is the reason 
why it is for you,’ I said; and I urged it upon 
that poor fellow, and until I left the ship I saw 
his grateful, wistful eyes always following me. 
‘He thanked me from his heart, I could see; and 
though he thought the prayer was not for him, I 
believe that by now that prayer is answered, and 
that the dear man has received the Holy Ghost. 
I say, therefore, ask, and tell others to ask. Jesus 
savs, “How much more shall your Heavenly 
Father give’ the Holy Spirit to them that ask. 
But we are quickly brought up against the sec- 
ond condition, for the desire to be filled with 
the Holy Spirit will make vou aware of the sin- 
ful state of your own heart, and you will begin to 
see that the obstacle to the dwelling of the Holy 
Ghost in you is that your heart is unclean. The 
purpose is too divided; the stains of guilt are 
on the conscience; the habits of vice have under- 
mined the character, and that guilty soul says: 
“He cannot enter here, because I am unclean.” 
You must find your way to the cross; you must 
find an atonement; you must find a pardon, a 
cleansing, a regeneration. Try as you will—and 
many a man has tried his best—you cannot get 
your soul clean. Try as you will, you never will 
get it to Pentecost except by the way of Calvary. 
It is only there, at the cross, that the guilt, the 
stain, the shame are put away, and the burdened 
soul can receive the Divine Guest, who cannot 
abide iniquity or dwell in a heart where sin is 
determined to stay. You must come to the cross. 
It is true, you may have a spirit without the 
cross, but never the Spirit, never the Holy Spirit. 
Your utmost efforts at self-improvement and dis- 
cipline, like Luther’s, only to lead to a certain 
austere satisfaction in achievement, or to a pitiful 
sense of failure. You cannot do it unless there 
is a cross, and a pardon, a propitiation for sin— 
for your sin, as well as for the sin of the world. 
This is your one hope of the Holy Ghost ever 
dwelling and abiding and working within you. 
That. brings us to the third condition. When 
the cross has really touched you, when you have 
found there the pardon and the cleansing of your 
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sin, you aré not a human being unless within you 
rises the most amazing desire of surrender to 
Him who has washed you and made you clean in 
his precious blood. You are brought, like Zin- 
zendorf, in the gallev at Dusseldorf, face to face 
with the picture. There he is upon the cross, and 
he says to you: “I did this for thee! what hast 
thou done for me?” And you stand transfixed 
like Zinzendorf, and within you rises the answer: 
“Nothing have I done, but everything will I do 
for Thee who hast died for me.” 

We heard a story from America which touches 
me afresh every time I think of it, because it goes 
to the very heart of the matter. In the old slav- 
ery days, in the slave-market at New Orleans, 
a beautiful mulatto girl was put up for sale, and 
the bidding went up from one hundred dollars, 
step by step, to close on the limit of the price 
ever bid for a human being, when a Northern 
man began to bid, and pushed the- bidding be- 
yond the power of any one there to compete. At 
last, for some fabulous sum, the girl was knocked 
down to the man. The next morning he came to 
take his purchase. The girl was wistful and sad 
at the thought of leaving her Southern home 
and going to the unknown North; but she saw 
her purchaser and said she was ready. “I do not 
want you to come,” he said,, and put into her 
hand the indenture of her freedom. She looked 
at him and asked: “Am IJ free, am I my own, 
may I go where I wish?” “Yes; that is what I 
did it for,” was the reply. Then she said: “Sir, 
I will go with you wherever you take me.” That 
is the secret of the cross. “Sir, I will go with 
you wherever you take me, because you re- 
deemed me.” 


You cannot get away from the love that will 
not let you go, the love of Christ who died; but 
you never feel the love, it never srips you until 
you know what he said, that he died for you and 
purchased you with his precious blood. It is that 
which makes poignant the appeal of the message 
of Jesus. He purchases your love by the love 
that dies for you. 

I think that in all this wonderful convention the 
thing that has touched me most has been the 
little lyrics that our four brothers here sang to 
us on the opening day: “The Treasures of Love 
in Christ Jesus.” That is the one thing. If you 
feel that, you will do anything. If you do not 
feel that, no orthodox opinions, no religious ap- 
peal, no enthusiasm of a great meeting, will carry 
you any distance at all; but the love of Christ 
will constrain you and take you to the very ends 
of the earth. That is the reason whv the fruit 
of the Spirit is, first, love. It would not be so 
unless Christ had died for us—first, love, then 
joy and peace. 

The fourth condition follows these preceding 
conditions quite naturally. When you surrender 
to your Lord, you no longer think of obedience as 
a cruel necessity, but as the greatest joy of life. 
To be a slave to a man is the greatest degrada- 
tion of life. To be a slave to Christ, a bondman 
of Christ, is the greatest exaltation of life. Obedi- 
ence to Christ has its immediate results, day by 
day. When you obey Christ, the tides of the 
Spirit rise within you; and when you disobey 
Christ you quench the Spirit; the Spirit with- 
draws, and you fall again into darkness and dead- 
ness of the unspiritual life. The great point is to 
obey him. His commandments are not grievous. 


He summed them up in the single word “love”’—__ 


love God, love your fellow man, and all com- 
mandments are fulfilled. But he went into de- 


tails and gave commandments such as no one else | 


ever gave before to interpret love; and those 
commandments, as you obey them, fill you with 
the Spirit of God. 4 

Take, as illustration, four of his most manifest, 
his most peculiar commandments, those that, 
coming from him, have proved to be the very life 
of God for the soul. Take that commandment 
of his that you are to forgive a man who offends 
you, freely and absolutely, and again and again. 
Obey that commandment: forgive your enemy, 
ignore the offense, put it out of your heart; and 
as you obey him, the Holy Ghost will be within 
you, and you will know the reality of the spiritual 
life. 

Or take another of his commandments, the com- 
mandment which no one else ever thought of, and 
no one else enables you to obey—the suppression 
within the heart of impure thought. You battle 
against it, you overcome, and a victory attained 
there immediately brings within you the sense 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Obey another of his commandments, to confess 
him before men. Dare to confess Jesus in your 
college, among your classmates, and your friends 


or in any company where you find yourself— 
especially in that of his opponents—and as his | 


name breaks from your lips in confession the 
Spirit of God fills your heart with joy and peace. 

Then remember that fourth commandment of 
his, to win men. You go out to win men; you set 
yourself to win men with every power God has 
given you, with tact and love and courage and 
faithfulness; and as you try to win them the 
Spirit of God witnesses within you. 

I have been able to sketch only the four great 
conditions on which the Holy Ghost is received. 


I now conclude with one single appeal—have 
faith. What is faith? It is a capacity within you — 


put there by our Creator for receiving the Spirit 
of God. It is the faculty within you by which 
alone you can receive the Spirit of God, And 
that faculty of faith you must exercise, you must 
assume that it will work of itself. All the will 
must be brought to exercise the faculty, and all 
the passion of your heart must go out, with the 
reached-out hand of faith, to take the gift of 
God. Do not spare yourself in the exercise of 
faith. Have faith in God; believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and-the Holy Ghost. 

In this session before the final note is struck, 
let us take care that each one of us, according 


to the measure of faith that is possible at this” 


moment, receives the Holy Ghost. I say according 
to the faculty at present there, for that faculty, 
if used, grows; and while at first we may re- 
ceive but little because our faith is small, at last 
we are able to receive all because our faith has 
grown. 


A CHURCH PAPER CLUB. 

The First Baptist Church of Richmond, Va., 
publishes a large church paper, a weekly, and 
the work of getting out this paper is done by: 
a club consisting of about twenty-five mem- 
bers. This club is organized solely for the 
purpose of carrying on this important work. 
Too often our church papers are only partial 
successes, because too few persons are at 
work upon them. 
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THE ESCAPE OF LITTLENESS 


REV. CHARLES CARROLL ALBERTSON, D. D. 


EXT: “And God gave Solomon wisdom 
and understanding exceeding much, and 
_largeness of heart.” 1 Kings 4:29. 


_ People of certain temperaments are predis- 
posed to certain sins. The ambitious are in 
danger of pride. The acquisitive are in peril 
of greed. The volatile are likely to be unduly 
elated one hour, and unduly depressed the 
next. The strong-willed are inclined to lord 
it over others, and the weak-willed are apt to 
be too easily influenced by the counsel or con- 
duct of others. The ascetic type is too blind 
to life’s joy and earth’ beauty, while the 
esthetic type has to guard itself against the 
tyranny of the flesh and of the senses. The 
artist, whether he be a poet, painter or mu- 
-sician, is tempted to think nothing is sacred 
but his art—neither human love nor divine 
revelation; but when he reaches that opinion 
the manhood in him is dead. 
It is well for us to know ourselves, to un- 
derstand what sins most easily beset us, or, 
using the apostle’s phrase literally, what sins 
most “closely fit” us, so that we may guard 
ourselves against them. To be forewarned 
is not in itself to be forearmed, but it makes 
us conscious of our need of armor. 
I. There are sins to which we are all sub- 
ject. One of these is that of littleness—to be 
content to live narrow lives; to be satisfied to 
be less and to do less than we might be and 
do; to let our noblest faculties lie dormant; to 
“carry on our lifework on a low plane, untouch- 
ed by the motives that make high: souls. 
It is a hopeful thing when one becomes dis- 
satisfied with his limitations, when he desires 
enlargement of vision and task, when the 
caged eagle begins to beat its wings against 
the bars of its prison. 
The Christian religion recognizes the su- 
preme yearning of the human heart for large- 
ness, and offers us all an escape from the sin 
of littleness. It opens avenues for us, bids us 
rise, beckons us up, and presents a vast variety 
of motives, adopting which we rise to great- 
ness of spirit and wide horizons. 
_ The trouble with most of us is that we do 
“not perceive that littleness and greatness are 
essentially of the spirit. A king may be a 
‘small soul. When King James sent Ben John- 
son five shillings, the proud poet acknowl- 
edged the gift thus: “The king sends me five 
shillings because I live in an alley; tell the 
king his soul lives in an alley!” 

- Here is a man who owns an immense li- 
brary, but all his books are sealed volumes to 
him. He bought them by the linear foot and 
‘bound in colors to suit the decorations of the 
room. He looks at them, admires their choice 
bindings, but has no pleasure in reading them. 


One of his servants, an errand boy, dusts the . 


books, and finds time now and then to open 
a page and feast his mind on its contents. 
Occasionally the lad buys an inexpensive book, 
and sits up at night to read it. Which of these 
two is the greater soul, the man who owns 
books, or the youth who loves them? 

Here is a man who lives in a palace and 
owns a great domain of valley and hill, but it 
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is all only so much land in his eyes—land 
for tilling, or grazing, or timber cutting. Not 
far away is a cottage in which dwells another 
man. He possesses not a foot of land, but his 
heart glows at the sight of rosy dawns and 
amber skies, and hills that purple in the twi- 
light. Which of these two men really owns 
the landscape? 


One man studies the map of the world to 
find out where to send his agents to sell oil 
or cloth or furniture. He is a merchant prince. 
His life seems large because of the magni- 
tude of his interests. But wait. In the semi- 
twilight of a rented cottage is another man, 
with a map before him. It is a map of the 
world. He has pasted little gilt stars in a 
hundred places, over the continents of Asia, 
Africa, South America and over the states 
and territories of the Union. ‘These are the 
mission stations of his church. He prays daily 
for those who labor there. Who shall say his 
interests are not as large as those of the mer- 
chant prince? 

IJ. The keynote of the Christian religion is 
the development of the individual to the ut- 
most of his powers. Jesus said, “I am come 
that ye might have life more abundantly.” It 
is plain that Christianity is not something su- 
perimposed upon life, but something infused 
into it. The spirit of Jesus, flowing into the 
soul of his disciple, is expansive. No man can 
follow Jesus and live a narrow life. He may 
not be given a great task. He may remain 
a hewer of wood or a drawer of water, but 
life takes on new dimensions, because he is 
no more the center of his own life. Christ 
becomes life’s center for him, and hence his 
thoughts, his feelings, his mental and moral 
outreach, describe a new circle, a circumfer- 
ence far beyond his power to see. The world 
is full of people whose lives seem meager and 
miserably pent-up—the seamstress, the ma- 
chine-worker, the woman at the desk, the man 
at the counter and the village dweller to whom 
the passing of the four o’clock train is the 
great daily event. The:circle such lives de- 
scribe so seem small. But we do not know 
how large a circle their thoughts describe. 
The heart-life of many such a person is broad- 
er than we know. 

In Denver there lives a colored laundress, 
described as “big and strong, and ugly as a 
gorilla.” But she has been the foster-mother 
of a dozen children, white and black waifs 
and castaways, and for them she toils over the 
tub daily, enriched by their love. Once, in a 
judge’s chamber, she faced the mother of one 
of these children—a woman who had cast off 
her baby, but who now, risen to wealth, sought 
to reclaim it. With the fire of honest anger 
in her eyes, the colored woman faced the re- 
creant mother and said: ‘“Yes—you wants 
your little girl now, but does you deserve 
her?” 

What shall we say of that dressmaker in 
New England, who, when she died, left six 
native teachers in India, educated by her gifts, 
to enshrine her name in their hearts and in 
the hearts of many—did she live a narrow life? 


God gave her “largeness of heart,” and “wis- 
dom and understanding exceeding much.” — 

Fifty years ago a fair young Kentucky girl 
was stricken with a disease of the spine, which 
left her an almost helpless invalid for life. She 
might have drawn a little circle around her 
life and lived in it, but she had too great a 
heart to be content with that. So she made 
her invalid’s couch the center of a circle which 
included the whole continent, included all 
“Shut-ins,” and from her life there issued a 
thousand sweet and beautiful influences of 
ministry to the afflicted. 

Ill. If neither race barriers nor poverty 
nor pain can defeat a life that means to be 
large, what can? It is not a question of what 
can. Nothing can defeat us, if we determine 
to escape from littleness! It isa question of 
what may—of what we allow to stand between 
us and spaciousness. 

Selfishness may, as a matter of fact does, 
most often prevent our escape from small 
things. Standing on the edge of a precipice 
a tourist cried, “Look up! Look up!” And 
looking up, the traveler found himself secure. 
He had to take his eyes off his own feet! 

Michael Angelo, working on his immortal 
statue of David, put a lighted candle in the 
visor of his cap, and so prevented any shadow 
of himself from falling upon his work. A 
friend of mine, often a leader in charity and 
reform, confessed in a moment of candor, “I 
cannot get away from the thought of self— 
of how this or that act will affect my interests 
or my reputation.” He had put his finger on 
the fatal weakness of his character. He had 
found the secret of his oft failure. Self, un- 
surrendered self, casts a forbidding shadow 
over all his work. 

Worldliness may disqualify us for spiritual 
greatness, that is for largeness of heart. By 
worldliness is meant an undue desire to get 
our own portion of goods, and to stand well 
with those who have gotten their portion or 
more. Industry and vigilance are virtues, but 
there is no virtue which, carried to excess, 
does not become a vice. So the “crowder,” 
the “pusher,” the “climber,” the “get-rich- 
quick,” the “get-wise-quick,” the “get-in-quick” 
are labelled little and are little. 

Sorrow—sacred and sacramental, as sorrow 
may be—sorrow, with its possible power to 


! 
bring us nearer to God; with its power to “re- 
marry us to God,” to use Dante’s phrase; sor- 
row, with its power to make God real to us, 
may be a barrier to greatness. _ p 
against the Providence which failed to inter- 


If we rebel 


fere in our behalf; if we forget that for one 


sorrow we have had a hundred joys; if we let 


unavailing sorrow for the past unfit us for the | 
duties of the present; and, above all, if we shut | 


out of our sight and thought our comrades in 


sorrow, our neighbors and friends, who have — 


been afflicted even as we have, we make our 


world a very small affair—we create for our- — 


selves a moral vacuum in which a great soul 
cannot live. 


A woman with the unhealed sorrow of be- 
reaved motherhood came to a hermit famed 
for his wisdom, and said, “Speak to me some 
word of comfort, if you can.” And he took a 
little package and gave it to her, saying, 
“Leave this in the first house you find which 
has not known sorrow.” From house to 
to house,from village to village, she journeyed, 


in search of such a home, but found none. — 
And in the knowledge of other’s griefs the 


sense of her own loss grew less‘ 

False pride, social envy, wrath, ignorance, 
low ideals, love of ease and pleasure, unbridled 
passion—all these are prison bars to keep 
our souls within a meager compass. But we 
can get out; we can break the bars; our souls 
have a Friend who opens strong gates and 
breaks down thick walls, and leads us to high 
viewpoints and vast outlooks. 

There is an old story of Richard of the Lion 
Heart, who was imprisoned in a tower in a 
foreign land, on his return from Palestine. A 
faithful friend, disguised as a troubadour, 
wandered from province to province, singing 
beneath prison windows, until one day his 


song had answer from within, and thus he had | 


found the king. 


What music sounds outside the prison walls 
of our petty lives? The music of Christ’s Gos- 
pel and Christ’s voice. He awaits our answer. 
He awaits it even now. He awaits our prayer, 
to deliver us from bondage to little things, and 
make us comrades of his Cross, counsellors of 
his kingdom, and to charge us with the high 
honor of workers together with him.—The 
American Messenger. 


Painting the Face on the Inside: Sermon to Children 
REV. JAMES M. FARRAR, D. D. 


Text: “Saw his face as it had been the face 
of an angel.” Acts 6:15. 

Your face has two sides—the outside and the 
inside. It is like a stained-glass window—needs 
a light inside to reveal its beauty outside. Educa- 
tion lights your lamps. The school work lights 
the intellect, the church work lights the soul. 
These lamps shine through what is called char- 
acter. If the character is beautiful, the face is 
beautiful; if the character is not beautiful, the 
face is ugly. 

The creation of man was God's best and great- 
est work. The face is the most beautiful part 
of his best and greatest work. In an old legend 
we read that when Adam was driven out of the 
Garden of Eden he asked the angel who kept 
the gate, “What shall I bring back to God when 


I return?” The angel replied, “Bring him back 
the face he gave you in the garden, and I will 
let you in.” A child’s face is like the face God 
gave man in Eden. Keep your lamps burning and 
your face will be your “pass” into God’s garden. 

Children of a larger growth sometimes paint 
their faces on the outside. Their lamps need 
trimming. Stephen’s face was painted on the 
inside. His brain lamp and soul lamp were 
shining through a beautiful character. Those 
who watched him when he was being stoned “saw 
his face as it had been the face of an angel.” 
Before the beautiful face the gates of heaven 
swung wide open. 

I found a story for you in “Zion’s Herald.” 
Shall I tell it? 

“Painting, are you?” asked Uncle Jim. “Well! 
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well!” and he studied Patty’s rose and Betty’s 
morning-glory with the eye of an art student. 
How would you like to paint bottles as the 
Chinese paint them >” 
“Do tell us about the bottles,” shouted the 
twins, for they hoped a story was coming. 
“Wait till I go up to my trunk,” said Uncle 
Jim. And they did wait, for so many pretty 
and interesting things had come out of Uncle 
Jim’s trunk since he had been visiting them. 
He soon came down, holding a little bottle not 
“more than three inches long, and its neck so 
‘small you could not possibly have thrust even 
_a very slender lead pencil into it. It was painted 
beautifully, too, the twins thought. On one side 
a Chinese lady with flowing robes of pink and 
blue and green, carrying gorgeous flowers, and 
with a long-legged bird nestling against her; and 
on the other side a vase of cherry-blossoms and a 
whole group of curious pieces of Chinese pottery. 
Then there were decorations in black all around 
the edges and side of the bottle, a Chinese letter- 
ing that the twins looked at with wonder. 
“And what a lot of painting to go on such a 
little bottle!” exclaimed Patty. 
“In the bottle,” corrected Uncle Jim. “That 
was all painted on the inside of the bottle, and 
I saw the artist doing it myself.” 
“Oh! oh!” said the twins together. 
“There is just one place in the world where 
they do this,” Uncle Jim went on, “a town in 


China that I visited to see them work. The 
artists are in a room that has no side windows 
at all, but is lighted by glass overhead.’ They 
lie on their backs, on a mass of green branches, 
and hold these little bottles up against the light. 
The glass has been carefully ground inside, and 
they use very slender-pointed brushes. You can 
see what a tiny opening the bottle has. Think 
of putting your brush through that and then 
managing to paint from the inside. Yes, the 
bristles are curved a little, or they could not 
peso do it. Pretty neat piece of work, isn’t 
it! 

“Oh, yes!” Patty drew a long breath, and 
Betty -drew another. It was all so true and 
exact. Not a slip had the brush made. Patty 
and Betty are now coaxing Uncle Jim to get 
them a tiny electric light put inside the bottle— 
they want to see the pictures at night when they 
wake up after a dream. 

Character is painted best when you are on 
your back looking up to God. The best light 
comes from above. The brush is made from 
your thoughts, the cclors are found in your con- 
duct, and the pictures are sketched by your 
imagination. The transparent something upon 
which the pictures are painted is called character. 
The lamps back of and shining through char- 
acter are your intellect and your soul. 

If the angel looked at your face, would he 
pass you into the garden? 


GIVING THAT COSTS SOMETHING 
REY. LOUIS T. WILDS, JR. 


Text: “Nay, but I will surely buy it of thee 
at a price; neither will I offer burnt offerings 
unto the Lord my God of. that which doth cost 
me. nothing.” 2 Sam. 24:24. 


King David was commanded to erect an altar 
in the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite. 
David accordingly went to Araunah and showed 
‘him his need for the threshing-floor, saying, not 
that he had come to demand it as a king nor to 
request it as a gift, but that he had come to 
buy it. In reply Araunah showed a noble and 
generous spirit in offering to the king as a gift, 
‘not only the threshing-floor, but also oxen and 
wood for sacrifice. The king had a need, and 
he had that which would supply the king’s need 
and he rejoiced in the privilege of meeting it. 
Would that all that were necessary to meet the 
needs of Christ the King was that his subjects 
knew of the King’s need and had all that is 
necessary to meet their Lord’s need! The Light 
would quickly shine upon all who sit in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death; our Lord’s 
Church would never be in debt. 


— David could have builded the altar and offered 
sacrifice without the cost of a cent to himself. 
But the fact that he did not, shows that the 
principles governing him in rendering service to 
God were higher than those generally controlling 
Christians. He said, “Nay; but I will surely buy 
it of thee at a price; neither will I offer burnt 
offerings unto the Lord my God of that which 
doth cost me nothing.” 

The children of God, those bought with the 
precious blood of Christ, should receive this as 
a principle governing every form of service that 
they render unto their God and Saviour, “I will 
not offer unto the Lord my God of that which 
doth cost me nothing.” 
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I. The tendency is to offer unto the Lord our 
God only that which doth cost us nothing. The 
Lord our God needs our money. What do we 
do? We supply our every need; and then we 
furnish ourselves some luxuries and give our- 
selves some expensive pleasures; and then we 
cast to the Lord our God the loose change that 
is left. We banquet ourselves, and then cast 
out the scraps to the Lord our God. What 
does it cost to throw out the scraps? 

The Lord our God needs our time. If it con- 
flicts with time that we should otherwise give 
to business, the prompt reply is, “I haven’t time.” 
You haven’t time because you have not yet learned 
to say, “I will not offer unto the Lord my God 
of that which doth cost me nothing.” Not even 
if it is some pleasure are we disposed to take 
any time from it to give to the Lord our God. 
Just think, for instance, of the prayer meeting 
service. Many do not take the time to worship 
the Lord their God on Wednesday evening, be- 
cause there is something that they had rather do 
than worship God, and because they have not 
yet learned to say, “I will not offer unto the 
Lord my God of that which doth cost me 
nothing.” ; 

The Lord our God needs us to do some service 
that will be a tax upon our brain and brawn, 
to go out to a mission point every Sunday after- 
noon and teach the Sunday school class. The 
answer is, “I can’t,’ because we have not learned 
to say, “I will not offer unto the Lord my God 
of that which doth cost me nothing.” 

Il. Everything worth while has been accom- 
plished by paying the price. Take the common 
commodities of life. Did you ever think of the 
hundreds of hands that bear your food before 
you receive it? Did you ever think of the life 
that is woven into the texture of the garments 


that you wear? Did you ever think of the lives 
that are buried down in the bowels of the earth 
to furnish you coal? Look around you in your 
room upon the different articles there, and re- 
flect that everything there has cost life? 


Take the knowledge that the human race has 
acquired. Think of medicine—the lives that have 
been spent in the laboratories and elsewhere to 
find remedies for our physical ills. Think of the 
discoveries by exploration—the lives laid down 
by those who have blazed the trail for others to 
follow. Think of invention—the perfecting of 
the aeroplane, for instance. How many lives 
have already been invested in it? 


Look back over history. History is marked 
largely by the tramp of armies. The history of 
the world is largely a history of wars. Think 
of the blood that has been shed in battle, by 
which has been brought civil and religious liberty ! 

Even so is it with salvation! Free? Yes, 
as free as the air that you breathe—offered with- 
out money and without price. It does not cost 
you and me a cent. But count upon it that it 
cost somebody something. It cost God the Cross! 
Had the Lord our God not been willing to pay 
the price, we should be without God and with- 
out hope in the world. 


And the Gospel light has shown-on down 
through the centuries unto this present day and 
has covered the earth, to the extent that it has, 
only because there have been those who have 
been willing to burn themselves out for God. 


“They met the tyrant’s brandished steel, 
The lion’s gory mane, 

They bowed their necks the strokes to feel; 
Who follow in their train?” 


And as we look to the future and think of 
the millions who yet sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death, this great fact faces. us from 
the history of the past; the Gospel light will 
shine on down future ages and penetrate be- 
nighted lands where it has never yet shone only 
as will come forward—to go and to furnish the 
means for sending those who will go—those 
who are willing to pay what it cost, who will 
say, “I will not render unto the Lord my God 
of that which doth cost me nothing.” Are you 
willing to help pay the price? 

III. Costliness gives value. It is the fact that 
our offering costs something that gives it intrinsic 
value and lends it value in the eyes of the re- 
ceiver. It is axiomatic, that something cannot 
be produced by, or out of, nothing. If your 
offering—be it money, time, or service—has any 
value in it, you may count upon it that value 
has been put into it. You may count upon it 
that your service is valueless if it costs you 
nothing. If you are going to offer to the Lord 
your God something of real value, you must pay 
the price—be it giving up your money, your time, 
or your strength. 

Also, the receiver estimates the offering by 
what it has cost the giver. I might appreciate 
a service rendered me which has cost the doer 
of it but little. But if it meant a sacrifice, a 
self-denial, that gives it double value in my sight. 
You remember the incident in which Jesus saw 
rich men casting in of their abundance and a 
poor widow casting in her mite of her living. 
The Saviour’s estimate was that she had cast in 
more than they all. 


Why do we estimate the gift by what it has 
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cost the giver? Because it is according as it 1s 
a sacrifice that the giver gives himself along with 
his gift. The burnt offering signified consecra- 
tion of self. Was not David’s idea that an act 


intended to signify self-consecration would lose | 
its significance unless he gave himself by an | 
offering that cost him something, that meant a | 


sacrifice, self-denial? 


In like manner, although we glory in God’s | 


salvation, we should never appreciate it so much 


had it not cost God something—even the Cross. | 
And I think that God, too, estimates our service | 
or offering—money, time, strength—according to _ 


what it cost us to render it. 
your gifts to God? 


How valuable are | 


IV. Finally let us look briefly at the virtues | 
that lead to the adoption of this rule of service. | 


al 
best and costliest gift to the one we esteem most 


A high conception of God. We give our | 


highly. The reason that some people can shame- | 


lessly give God and scraps that are left is that 


they forget that it is the great God unto whom | 


they are making their offering. If we constantly 
saw the Lord high and lifted up, we should 
never treat him like a beggar. 


Faith. Those who have laid down their 
lives in some cause have done so because they 
believed in it—that it was right and that it would 
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fe 


triumph. -Those today who are giving to the 
point of sacrifice for the Kingdom of God are_ 
doing so because they have faith in the ultimate — 


triumph of the Kingdom. 


3. Gratitude. 
willing to pay the cost in order to give something 
of value to one who has done much for us. Who 
can estimate the manifold and multiform bless- 
ings of the Lord our God? “He loved me, and he 
gave himself for me.” “Thanks be unto God for 


his unspeakable gift!” “What shall I render unto 


the Lord for all his benefits unto me?” 


4, But the greatest motive to self-sacrifice for | 
The reason that God gave his 
only begotten Son was that he so loved the world. 
Jesus said that the motive of the woman in break- 
ing upon him the alabaster cruse of precious 
ointment, which must have meant a great sacrifice 
to her, was that she loved much. To what ex- 
tent are these virtues manifesting themselves in 
you as estimated by your gifts to the Lord your 


another is Love. 


God? 


The future of Christ’s Kingdom depends upon 


the lives that are laid down today, even as its 


present status is the result of lives laid down for 


the Master in the past. 


There is no telling how God may use and 
honor an offering of. self-sacrifice and self-denial 
no matter how trivial and unimportant it may 


seem in the eyes of man. Listen! 
old threshing-floor where David 
words and through a self-denial erected a simple 


That simple 


altar to the Lord was the site upon which later 


was erected the magnificent temple of Solomon. 
Trace back the history of any big church today, 
and you will find its beginning in a little group 
of men and women who said with David, “Neither 
will I offer unto the Lord my God of that which 
doth cost me nothin.” 


“Who follows in their train?” 


It is gratitude that makes us. 


spoke these 


RECOVERY AND REPAIR 
REV. C. HAMILTON M’CLELLAND, D. D. 


Texts: “Gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing may be lost.” John 6:12. “Mending 
their nets.” Matt. 4:21. 


Wasted lives, dissipated hopes and broken 
careers were ever present objectives in our Lord’s 
ministry. At every turn these met him. They 
were present in that multitude that was seated on 
the greensward of that Judean hill, eating their 
last remnants of bread and fish. Probably at 
no other time in our Lord’s ministry did such a 
vast assemblage of fragmentary humanity gather 
before him. 


I. Strange contrast here. A prodigious abun- 
dance of bread and fish in the presence of a 
wasted humanity. And what a wasted humanity 
it was. Depicted on the faces of that multitude 
Pauperism, disease, weariness had stamped in 
their ineffaceable lineaments. 

The epileptic was there. The prostitute was 
there. The thug was there. The consumptive, the 
imbecile and the inebriate were there. And be- 
fore that wasted, fragmentary humanity, seated 
there on that greensward, stood the Conservator 
of the race to command them to gather up, with 
the broken remnants of bread and fish, the broken 
fragments of their humanity, that nothing be lost. 
And while forbidding material wanton waste in 
the presence of prodigious abundance, in the same 
breath Jesus was here implying the command of 
spiritual economy and moral recovery. 

Perhaps no country of our Lord’s time pre- 
sented such a picture of desolation, both in its 
land and population, as Judea. To this desolate, 
decaying race Jesus came. To seek and to save 
it from destruction was the first line of his pro- 
gram. With the ever recurring cry upon his 
lips and in his heart, “Save! Save! Save!” that is 
written on every page of Scripture from the 
Genesis narrative of the creative fiat to the last 
apocalyptic vision of St. John, the beloved apostle, 
Jesus busied himself with the healing and restora- 
tion of broken lives. 

_ The trail of the serpent had marked a path of 
human waste. Along that path Jesus came to bind 
up and restore. And out of the very discard, out 
of the social rubbish lying at the very bottom of 
the social ladder, Jesus gathered up the frag- 
ments with which he inaugurated the new 
morality of the Christian order. ~Out of this dis- 
card came Peter, James, John; and myriads since 
have been gathered from the social rubbish and 
from the lowly poor, who have fired this old 
world of ours with their righteous deeds. 

It. It was ever a principle with Jesus to 
gather up and save the things at hand, however 
little their value. It was only a reconstructed 
Peter out of the broken fragments of worth in 
Peter’s personality that made Peter, the rock. It 
is only the co-ordinatine and the welding of the 
bits of goodness in your character, that differ- 
entiates you a saint from John Jones a sinner. 
Through divine grace, you have assembled your 
virtues and segregated your sins, and he has not, 
that’s all. 

In mountain sermon, parable and seaside teach- 
ing Jesus is simply blending the old harmonies 
into a new symphony. Not only did Jesus har- 
monize and integrate prophetic teaching and 
Mosaic legislation, he integrated the very sac- 
rificial system of Judaism when he united in him- 
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self upon Calvary’s cross, all that Jewish sacrifices 
stood for. 

Jesus was therefore the great assembler. From 
the remnants of a fragmentary, dying and degen- 
erate race he gathered the carriers of the new 
morality; from bits of old truth he formulated 
the new ethics; from the stagnant pool of the 
old worn-out Jewish sacrificial system he caused 
to bloom the pure white lily of Christian faith. 

IIL. We have looked quite long enough at that 
multitude on the Judean hillside. What are the 
wastes in that multitude with its lepers, blind, 
paupers and imbeciles, compared to the waste in 
this sea of humanity here in America? Surely 
the contrasts here at our very doors are infinitely 
greater than that crowd on the Judean hill. They 
were poor and diseased and criminal because they 
had not our resources, our knowledge and our 
inspirations; we with untold resources, knowledge ~ 
and skill are plunging thousands headlong into 
disease, insanity and pauperism through our 
prodigality. 

In recent months our attention has been called 
to the deplorable wastes in our natural resources. 
Abandoned, half-worked coal mines in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and West Virginia; thousands of 
acres of devasted forests in the Northwest; 
abandoned, worked-out, unfertilized farm lands 
in New York, Connecticut and Iowa; thousands 
of acres of virgin soil washed down annually in- 
to the muddy deposits of the Mississippi. 

But what are these wastes compared to the 
holocausts, physical, mental and moral, in Ameri- 
can manhood and womanhood? Let our medical 
fraternity tell what wide chasms disease is open- 
ing up in our population; foul diseases polluting 
our best blood, whose ravages are seen in our 
boys and girls. Let our medical fraternity sketch 
for us the picture of one-fourth of our popula- 
tion either lying this morning prostrated with 
pain, or so tired through over-stimulation (as the 
record of nervous and circulatory diseases show) 
that their efficiency and longevity is almost cut in 
half. Let our nerve specialists show us how our 
excesses are sapping our vitality both at the top 
and at the bottom of the social ladder. Let our 
philanthropists show us the constant  in- 
pouring stream of the insane, epileptic, blind and 
criminal into our asylums, and surely, surely, our 
hearts must grow sick at the sight of the appalling 
wastes in our fair America. 

But this is not all. Look at our wasted men- 
tality. At this present hour, in every city and 
hamlet from Maine to California, potential ability 
of young American manhood and womanhood 
that is being undeveloped, untrained and uncul- 
tured is going to waste in untold quantities. 

Shall we not reclaim these desert wastes in 
our social life? Shall we not hear the piteous 
appeal that comes from the parched throats of 
those from whom the holy sanctities of life have 
departed? Shall we not reclaim these deposits 
of mental and moral efficiency, no longer worked? 

We are to save what is left of our depoten- 
tialized spirituality. We must stop pitching our 
Puritan idealism out of the window, bag and 
baggage. We must husband all our forces—our 
friendships, our culture, our spiritual and ma- 
terial abundance. Much of our prodigality is 
traceable to unfinished tasks. 


IV. We must not only gather together} we 
must remove and restore. One day Jesus watched 
the disciples mending their fisher nets. With busy 
hands they removed the pebbles and boulders 
scooped up from the muddy bottom of Lake 
Galilee. Then they washed out the mud and 
slime, and re-entwined the torn and _ tattered 
places. 

In like manner we must give ourselves to, and 
work with willing hands for, the purging of 
society of its bad blood, its economic slavery, its 
superstitions and its crass ignorance; and then 
the tattered and torn shreds of our social life 
must be gathered together and mended. 

In strong antitheses the conservative and 
restorative potentialities of this nation stand over 
against its destructive and disintegrating agencies. 
On the one side a redemptive religion, cultural 
and vocational education, public conscience, law 
and order, industrial efficiency. On the other side 
anarchism with its attendant atheism of force and 
fear, disease, with all its heirlooms, criminality 
with all its horrors, vice with all its shame, a vast 
untrained and degraded multitude who never hears 
the strains of the higher harmonies of life. 

V. You and I become saviors or destroyers 
of.this nation as we ally ourselves with one or 
the other of these potentialities or these destruc- 
tive agencies. Thank God, there are men and 
women -in America who, with unflinching zeal, 
are working at this mighty task of mending men. 
They are extending through legislation and public 
conscience and custom an altruism to its farthest 
bounds. They are setting in motion new ma- 
chinery for the moral and physical recovery of 
the apparently lost portions of our race. We 


THE GO-TO-CHURCH BAND | 
CLINTON ALVORD 


The Obiect. 
The Go-to-Church Band was started in 
February, 1910, in Central Congregational 


Church, in an endeavor to gain the willing at- 
tendance of children at the preaching service. 

Prior to that time there were few in the 
audience; however, three years later there 
were 56 children, thirteen years old or 
younger, who attended church at least once 
each Sunday for four months, in an average 
attendance of 320. Eighty-three persons fin- 
ished the term with a perfect record out of 
an enrollment of 158, ten being adults. 
Organization. 

There should be no change in the service as 
it is unnecessary for the pastor to preach a 
“children’s sermon.” The organization is of 
the simplest, no by-laws, no promises made, 
but the compelling force back of the effort is 
the desire to make a perfect record for four 
months, there being two such terms in the 
year. 

Young people fourteen years of age and 
older are members of the Senior branch, while 
children thirteen years old and younger con- 
stitute the Junior department. A perfect rec- 
ord means attendance at one preaching serv- 
ice each Sabbath for four consecutive months, 
beginning with October and February. 
Machinery. 

A responsible head or director. A careful 
person to make the enrollment and keep the 


wastes of degeneracy and evil inheritances in our 
social life. We are reclaiming much of our 
fragmentary mentality. We are already at work, 
mending our rent and torn social net. And while 
we are tinkering and patching and mending, we 
are restoring. 


In the muddy bottom of your heart, the snags | 
of vice may be tearing your soul net down there 
in the lower levels of the environment in which | 
you are living or in which you are working. Or| 
your soul net is being torn by the heavy loads, © 
risks and responsibilities of modern business. | 
Maybe those small cowardices, those minute fail- 
ures of yours, are tearing your soul net. Or per- | 
haps the passion fires of secret sins are severing | 
the love chord that has bound you to the throne 
of God; and out from your life have gone the 
white sanctities of heaven; out from your life 
has faded the roseate sky of hope. 

Before you, the Nazarene stands this morning, 
to assemble those former virtues of yours; to 
recall in tender memories mother’s prayers, to. 
heal your woe and lead you to moral recovery. 
Come under his healing powers and let him mend | 
the net of your soul. It is worth while. Don’t 
throw it away because it is torn. ; 

The task is worth while. Look to your soul 
net. Mend it. But our ultimate task is, after all, 
to consecrate ourselves. This is our highest | 
social function—putting ourselves in touch with 
human sorrow, and with busy hands ceaselessly 
working at the arduous yet simple tasks of mend- 
ing men, and keeping the children from being 
broken. i 


have embarked on a policy of eliminating : 
| 
| 


record of attendance. He necessarily has a] 
list book for both divisions, the Juniors num-- 
bering from 1 to 199, while the Seniors start | 
at No. 200; thus the number against the name | 


denotes the group. | 


The recorder has to be present the first } 
two or three Sundays of the term to register 
the members; and he must see that the record. 
of perfect attendance is ‘published in the | 
church calendar, posted on the bulletin board, 
or announced from the pulpit the first Sunday 
after the close of the term. 

One week is allowed for corrections in the | 
list before the presentation of the awards on || 
the second Sunday. A man in the vestibule | 
with a ticket punch is on duty, until -ten | 
minutes after the organ voluntary begins, to. 
record the presence of the Junior department | 
members. ~. Bi 

A child under fourteen years of age is sup- 
plied with a card upon which are the dates of | 
the Sundays of the term. The card when pre- 
sented is punched for either the first or sec- 
ond service, and a card with corresponding | 
numbers is likewise punctured, thus making a 
record of the Junior attendance at that 
preaching service. A similar card is used for 
the second service, because some of the chil- 
dren succeed in making a perfect record’ for|| 
both services. 

A box witha slot in the top is conveniently || 
placed for the Senior members, each of whom 


a 


. 


is supplied with a strip of coupons, all num- 
-bered and dated, which are torn off and de- 
posited, and which serve as a record of the 
attendance at the service of the Senior mem- 
bers of the Band. The punched cards and the 
deposited coupons go to the recorder from 
oy to Sunday so he can make up his reg- 
ister. 


Children now and then forget to bring the 
card and in such a case the man with the 
“punch takes the name and the next Sunday, 
when the card is presented, punches it also 
for the previous Sunday. All cards must be 
turned in on the last Sunday of the term, for 
they contain the perfect record of the member 
and the recorder corrects his list from the 
cards. The child retains the card during the 
term, and an older member retains the di- 
minishing list of coupons, while the recorder 
keeps the record slips of each service. 


Central Church decided that a child who 
had made a perfect record for four months 
was entitled to a reward in the shape of a pin 
costing as much as $2.50 per dozen and made 
of sterling silver and enamel. They are in the 
form of a cross with the initials G. T. C. B. in 
the arms of the cross and a numeral in the 
_center which denotes the successful term. 


There is a distinctive color of enamel for 
each term up to and including No. 4. Pin No. 
5 is a plain sterling silver cross, while pins 
for terms 6 to 9, inclusive, repeat the colors 
of the earlier list, although the shape of the 
pin is different. 


_ The Senior department, with its coupons, 
was started to enlist the support of the adults 
and. thus secure the continued presence of the 
young people. The girl or boy of fifteen ob- 

jects to pushing into a crowd of children six 

or seven years of age to have a card punched. 
The successful members of the Junior depart- 
ment are called to the front of the auditorium 
‘to receive the awards.- 


_ The Seniors receive their pins after the 
close of the service, but their names are read 
from the pulpit before the little ones receive 
their reward. The child retains the pins and 
“naturally is glad to show a string of five or 
six. For.the sake of economy it is of course 
possible to have the old pin exchanged for the 
“new one, unless the old one is purchased by 
the holder. 


The names for the highest terms are read 
first, thus giving them the place of honor. Pin 
No. 2 does not necessarily follow No. 1 in the 
year, so that a member can drop out from 
illness or any cause and then start in on an- 
other term. 


Cost of Operation. 

~ Central Church has a morning audience of 
330 with a Sunday School of the same size and 
purchases 150 cards and 100 strips of coupons. 
‘It is necessary to use two numbered record 
‘slips per Sunday, provided the church has two 
preaching services, and therefore in a term of 
four months there are 38 to 40 record, slips 
Bused. - 


© :The pins cost $2.50 per dozen or 25 cents 
pech, post paid. There is no regular source 


of supply for the literature and therefore they 
have been printed especially for us. So many 
churches of various denominations have joined 
in this movement that the writer has of late 
secured a supply of cards, coupons and pins 
and is thus enabled to sell them at a much 
lower cost than was possible at first. 


We have two terms of four months, begin- 
ning the first Sunday in October and the first 
Sunday in February, and the supplies can be 
sent post paid as follows: 


Coupons running one term, four months, 
$1.15 per hundred, post paid. 


‘Cards running one term, four months, 90 
cents per hundred, post paid. 
Number strips, $1.00 per hundred, post paid. 


Pins, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 25 cents each, $2.50 
per dozen, postpaid. 


Seating the Children. 
Many young children will come to church 


without their parents, coming for the first 
time as regular attendants, and _ without 
knowledge or interest in the service. We 


Aimit the age to five if unaccompanied by old- 
er members of the family. 


Central Church has a children’s usher who 
restricts the number of children to three or 
four in a pew. All such unattached young- 
sters have sittings assigned them and we are 
careful to allot a sitting in the same pew to 
one of our young women who has volun- 
teered for such work. 


Gain to the Child. 


After a boy or girl has won four Go-to- 
Church Band pins, sixteen months at some 
church without failure, it should be evident 
that such a one has gained the rudiments of 
the church going habit. Sickness does not 
count as an excuse, good intentions, or the 
mere act of trying for a record, should not se- 
cure a- reward. The child, therefore, learns 
the hard-headed lesson of life, that success is 
only possible to those who try hard and who 
get there; that no excuse whatsoever is of 
value. 


THE SUNDAY JOB OF GETTING UP 
STEAM. 

An Iowa legislator has turned from his law- 
making long enough to write a leaflet on 
Sunday morning haps and mishaps. 

It is easy to read. It almost reads itself. 
Better still, it is worth reading. 

It is better than four dollars’ worth of news- 
paper advertising on “Go-to-Church” Sunday. 
Tt will start men Churchward when neither 
Big Ben nor the man next door can do it. 

If your chapter is helping to popularize the 
“Go-to-Church” idea—it is, isn’t it?-—you can 
use Bingham’s leaflet. He sends twenty-five 
or more for a cent apiece, though how he can 
afford it is a mystery. Perhaps he’s doing it 
for love. And surely he gets a lot of satis- 
faction out of it. 

Risk a quarter on it, addressing the author, 
L. L. Bingham, at Estherville, Ia. 
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FOR SALE, EXCHANGE 
AND CLASSIFIED DEPT. 


SUM TT 


GPECIAL prices on Blackboards, Collection Plates, Indi- 
vidual Communion Trays and Single or Duplex Envelopes. 


American Blackboard Co., Gay Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Speakers: Special Sermon Subjects 


considered. Material gathered for writers and speakers. Ex- 
pert literary service; revision, research. Endorsed. No task 
too complex, and your requirements are carefully fulfilled. The 
Research Bureau, 1540 Broadway, New York. 


aa. you should use Atchison’s ‘‘Write-Right”’ 
Ministers typewriter ribbons, because they produce 
beautiful, clear work; 60 cts. each or two for $1. Name machine 
and color wanted. Atchison’s Shock Absorber Cushion under 
typewriters stops the noise, saves your nerves—30 cents 


postpaid. A. E. Atchison, 112E No. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


THE LOCAL CHURCH PAPER is a “Booster.'"" Keeps 
work of the church before the people. Pays its own way. 
Money maker for the small church. Nearly twenty years. 
experience. Samples. NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PRESS, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
PASTORS WITHOUT CHURCHES furnished dignified em- 
ployment. $75 to $200 monthly assured them. Pastors 
with charges devoting spare time, can add many dollars to 


income. Let us show you. Novelty Cutlery Co., 202 Bar 
Street, Canton, Ohio. 


¢ light or dark finish, 10 inch 
Collection Plates, diameter, plush mats, postpaid 
only $3 per pair. Also the “Just-Right” flexibie blackboard, 
size four feet square, double surface, rolls like a map, with 
crayons, eraser and pointer, postpaid complete for $3.00. All 
goods subject to immediate return, unused, at our expense if 
not entirely satisfactory. W.A.Choate Co., Albany, N. Y. 


THOUSANDS OF U. S. GOVERNMENT LIFE 
JOBS now open to Men and Women; $65 to $150 
No lay-offs. Common education suffi- 
Pull unnecessary. Write immediately 
for full list of positions and free sample exam- 
ination questions. Franklin Institute, Dept. L 
110, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 28 Volumes Biblical Illustrator 
at half price. 350 Columbus 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
SERMONS Busy pastors interested in real 
helps should send 25c. for the 
latest number of The Royal Series of Type- 
written Sermons, No. 250. Topic, “The Spirit.” 
A well-known Baptist minister writes, “Just 
spiendid.”’ A prominent Methodist, “Grand.” 
A Presbyterian minister of Indiana, 
the best one of a bunch of twenty-four.” 
free. Pulpit Helps Co., 112 Tracy Ave., Batavia, 
iN. Y. 


Sermons of deceased Baptist 


FOR SALE minister. Send sixteen cents in 


two-cent stamps for sample copy. Address 
“Sermons,” Homer, N. Y. 


EXCHANGE Stereopticon and Calcium gas- 
making outfit, complete. Orig- 
inal cost nearly $80; for a Printing Press, type, 


etc. May consider other exchanges. What have 
you? Rev. Arthur E. Prior, Antler, North Da- 
Kota. 

The Local Chureh Paper is a “Booster.” 
NOW is best time to begin. Supports itself, 
and helps pay other bills. Inexpensive, prac- 
tical, popular. Twenty years’ experience. Na- 


tional Religious Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


of Services, 
ANYONE 


free. 


M 
339 FIFTH AVENUE t 


CONTAINS NO GLUE OR GELATINE Ne 
fe a WONDERFUL INVENTION FOR PRINTING, COPYING OR DUPLICATI 


licator, and the writing is transferred to the duplicator, th 
of paver oa the ‘duplicator. large sent et = same Shing 
AND MO ONOT CURL, no remelting. NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT OR COLD, NO 


. B. DURKIN, REEVES & COMPANY, Manufacturrs 
! : 1 


NOTE THESE EXTRAORDINARY 
MINISTERS! TYPEWRITER BARGAINS: 


No. 5 Oliver Visible, $28; No. 3 Oliver Visible, $22; 
No. 23 Fox Visible, two-color ribbon, minister’s 
favorite, $26; No, 24 Fox, $29; No. 6 Remington, 
$15; No. 2 Smith Premier, $14, Other standard 
makes in proportfon. Orders filled at once with 
Al machines, Better order today. Money back if 
not satisfied. References, Northern Trust Co. 
Bank, or ask any Chicago minister for a report. 
A. E. ATCHISON, 112 E., North LaSalle St., Chicago 
a A le ie eel de Se DT 

is sometimes worth everything. Positions 
ALetterHea lost for lack of one. We print 100 letter- 
heads and 100 envelopes all for $1.00; 50 visiting cards 10 cents 
extra, if with same order. Send postal for samples. We carry 
26 stock (ready printed) supplies for churches and pastors. 
Send ten cents and with samples we will send our Woman’s 
Exchange Cook book, containing 264 recipes, fully indexed, 
and also our CENTENNIAL SOUVENIR OF BAR HAR- 
BOR. Over forty pages of the first origins, history and 
progress of this most beautiful and noted watering place. Con- 


tains ninety-six pictures, some of them 6x8 inches in size. 
BAR HARBOR PRESS CO., 88 Main St., Bar Harbor, Maine 
ee Se ee a eee ee 


ET SMITH TO CHURCH. The Leaflet ‘Getting Up 

~ Steam,” is ‘‘a stirring appeal to men who stay away from 
church;”’ “timely and strong, sane and winsome.’’ Copies for 
distribution one cent each in lots of 25 or more. L. L. Bingham, 
Box 207, Estherville, lowa. 


The Battle of Armageddon 


In the October issue of The Christian Workers 
Magazine James M. Gray will answer a ques- 
tion stirring many minds as to whether the 
European War is the battle of Armageddon 
spoken of in Revelation. Also what relation, 
if any, it bears to the end of the age and the 
second! Coming of Christ) = 3) 5 3 ee 


Special copies of the October issue will be sent to any address at 
10c each. Three months’ subscription for 25c. $1.00a year 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS MAGAZINE 
15614 INSTITUTE PLACE : : CHICAGO, ILL. 


SLIDE 
RENTING. wey eerioe Subse crs. 
MOORE=HUBBELL & CO.717 MASONIC TEMPLE: CHICAGO 


STEREOPTICONS. 


for CHURCHES 
or SOCIETIES. 


We buy Books, Newspapers, Rags, Rubbers, 
Metal, etc. Write us today. 


WASTE MATERIAL PURCHASING CO. 
1021 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


_. Bilhorn Folding Organ Only $10 


The best folding organ made for the price. 
Warranted. Indispensable for multitude of pur- 
poses. Conditions, mention paper, send money 
with order. We ship by express. 


BILHORN BROS., 136 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 
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Everybody Loves 
A Lady Fair 


And a Lady Can Have a Fair, Clear 
Complexion by Using Stuart’s Cal- 
cium Wafers After Each Meal. 


You women ought to hear some men rave over 
a beautifully clean and shell clear skin. There 
is nothing that so charms a man or a woman 
as this. Where there are pimples, blotches, 
liver spots, etc., the blood is diseased and filled 
with impurities. Clean the blood and these ef- 
fects disappear at once. That is what Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers do almost beyond belief. 


“She Was a Pimply Person Once 
Upon a Time.” 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are known to hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women, Perhaps 
some of the faces you admire now were made 
beautifully free from skin blemishes by Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. 


You won’t be always worrying about what 
your friends and strangers think of your 
“pnroken-out” face, if you give these wonderful 
little wafers a chance. 


That’s because they go right to the seat of 
the trouble, the blood, driving out all impurities, 
strengthening it, toning it up. And when the 
blood is clear the skin is free from blemish. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are perfectly harm- 
less and may be taken freely by any one. They 
contain absolutely no mercury, no poisonous 
drugs, no opiates, 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers contain Calcium Sul- 
phide, and a mild alterative—every doctor pre- 
scribes them a hundred times a year. They are 
the most effective blood-cleansers known to man, 


It doesn’t. matter whether you have black- 
heads and pimples “something awful,” or boils, 
tetter, rash, carbuncles, eczema, liver spots or a 
muddy complexion, try Stuart’s Caleium Wafers 
and get a surprise in a short time, 


Buy a box from your druggist anywhere. All 
druggists keep them in stock. Price 50c. A 
small sample package will be mailed free to 
anyone who will address F. A. Stuart Comino 
Stuart Bldg,, Marshall, Mich, 


INDEXING AND FILING. zi 
A clergyman should be well equipped for in- 
dexing the best he reads in books and for fil- 
ing clippings. Educated people are not those 
who know everything, but rather those who 
know where to find, at a moment’s notice, the 


information they desire. Some of the devices | 


we have seen, used and discarded, we found 


to be laborious and cumbersome, and we be- | 


came very suspicious of indexing and filing | 
: RO ee 
schemes until we came to examine “Wilson’s | 


Topical and Textual Index.” We have been , 


converted to the practical scheme he sets forth. 


In this scheme indexing and filing are cen- 


tered in a single book 9x14 inches and 1% 


inches thick. It is well made and looks like a 
business man’s ledger. When the book is | 
opened it is found to have two distinct indexes, | 


one for Topics and the other for Texts (Bib- 
lical). There is also a book register which | 
co-operates with each of the indexes. All 
three sections are elaborately thumbed tabbed 
(155 in all), enabling one to open the book at 
any desired page instantly. These tabs are so 
arranged as to reduce the amount of necessary 
writing to a minimum. A complete entry is 
made with four or five figures. 

Provision is also made in the book for the 
temporary filing of a number of clippings to. 
be put in a permanent receptacle later without | 
further sorting or indexing. Thus the index-— 
ing of book literature and the filing of clip- 
pings in one and the same volume is possible, 
with a minimum of writing and without rising | 
from the desk. This certainly counts for 
“efficiency.” \ 

The book register, which is the key to the | 
indexes provides for 3,300 book titles arranged | 
alphabetically. Titles may be entered one by | 
one as it is desired to refer to the books. No 
preliminary numbering or re-arranging of the | 
books of one’s library is necessary. 

In the Topical Index one entry of a topic 
suffices for all future entries on that topic. 
For subsequent entries it is only necessary to 
write the number of the book and that of the 
page, as A 3.7, for illustration. Space is pro- 
vided for qualifying the topic with each entry. 
Columns are provided for number, title, au- 
thor, publisher, date and price of each book 
registered. | 

In the Textual Index thumb tabs enable 
one to open to any book of the Bible, and the | 
columns are so arranged that one can instantly | 
locate the number of any given chapter (or) 
the proper space in which to enter it). Fora 
reference it is only necessary to write numbers 
ae chapters, verse, book and page—as 3.5 C) 
See | 

The two indexes (in one volume) provide. 
for more than 140,000 references, equal to a 
card index catalog of more than 28,000 cards, , 
with five references on a card! 

_ While reading a metal clin may be placed oppo-. 
site the paragraph to be indexed or clipped, and) 
the indexing and clipping may be done when the 
reading of the book is finished. 

This valuable help for preachers is made by’ 
the Wilson Index Company, Lynn, Mass. The. 
price is $6.00. One of our reasons for men-. 


tioning it here is because it is inexpensive, 
and may save many a preacher a large sum. 


for an elaborate filing and indexing system. 
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